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ABSTRACT 

This revised history/social science framowork for 

J redes E-ia is designed to bo unod as tha basis for curriculum 
evelepment at tha local la vol in California, it can bo usod by 
teachers, curriculum specialists, school administrators, and local 
beards in at her states as wall. According to tho framework, tho 
central purposa of history/social scianca education is to prepare 
students to be humeno, rational, understanding, and 'participating 
citisens in n diverse society, end * a? increasingly interdependent 
world. The first two sections describe the philosophy and major 
emphases of the framework. Section three includes knowledge, skills, 
values, and social participation goals. The fourth section indicates 
tho content or areas of study recommended for each grade level. In 
the fifth section, the basic concepts are defined for anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and the humanities. There are three appendices. Appendix A 
contain* the criteria for evaluating instructional materials in 
h story and the eocial sciences. In Appendix B, sections of the 
Education Code requiring the observance of special events are 
described. The antidogmatisa policy of tha California State Board of 
Education is contained in the third appendix. Tha framework concludes 
with a list of references. (Author/RM) 
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The central purpose of history- social 
science education is to prepare students 
to be humane, rational, understanding, 
and participating citizens in a diverse 
society and in an increasingly 
interdependent world. 
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It is my hope and belief that through 
education we can help our children 
understand the importance of developing 
respjnsible values for their lives. And I 
believe history-social science education 
should assume a major role in this 
effort 
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Foreword 



We share a world that each day becomes smaller than it was the 
day before. It becomes smaller because it must house more people, 
feed more people, share with them its wealth. It becomes smaller 
because its resources become fewer in number and because the 
waste from its inhabitants becomes a greater burden than it has 
ever been. And the world becomes smaller because -distances con- 
tinue to be reduced by scientific and technological developments 
that outrun our comprehension of their consequences on our very 
lives. 

Within out "smaller" world, we set values each day — you and 
I — for the air we breathe, ths water we drink, the food—and the 
oil— wc buy in the marketplace, and we set values for a generation 
to come. Today, in fact, we are deciding by our very actions or our 
failure to act whether another generation will come or not. And it 
will matter little to teach our children how to extract the last bit of 
oil from shale if we then use the- oil to feed voracious engines thai 
burn dry in the nice for a faster life-style. * 

It isiTiy hope and belief that through education we can help our 
ch'dren understand the importance of developing responsible 
values for their lives. It is also important tq help them understand 
what ontions are available to them in the world's marketplace and 

* in its political arena. I am equally concerned that our children 
understand what the consequences of their actions may be- not 
only in personal terms but also in terms of their effect on the larger 
world society. I believe history— social science education Should 
assume a major role in this effort. And I believe the authors of this 
new frgmework agree .with me, for they have written: 

Preparing people to become humane, rational, participating citizens 
is an awesome task, a grave responsibility It is one which is shared 
necessaril) by many institutions in a democratic society. Acting alone, 
no single institution and no single program of studies is sufficient. 
Even so. schools and i he history social science program, kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, must bear a major portion of that respon- 
sibility. Schools are the institutions created by society for the express 
purpose of directing students toward acquiring the knowledge, skills, 
and values essential for effective citizenship. 

As we look at the problems in our "smaller" worlu, as we try to 
give meaning to the changes that abound around us, and as we 
attempt to understand and control our emotions, prejudices, and 
fears,' we open doors of thinking, use tools of thought, and touch 
emotional levels that earlier generations neither needed nor would 
have understood. Yet, it seems to me we must be willing to walk 
' these avenues to a human frontier that will help us uncover for 
ourselves and our children the mysteries of the social sciences just 
as we uncovered the mysteries of the atom and the moon. Our 
success or failure in solving the social problems will ultimately 
determine our survival as. a human race. 

1 am therefore pleased at what I find in this new framework for 

* history- social science education in California, and I congratulate 




/ am pleased at what I find in this new 
framework for history-social science 
education in California, and I 
congratulate all of those responsible for 
its development The focus is' on an 
education that helps students act with 
responsibility as participating memh 
a democratic society. 
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all of those responsible for its development. The focus is on people 
and their needs as they relate o the larger society. The focps is on 
thought and action geared to preserving that which is good a r «d 
progressing toward that iphich is better. The focus is on an educa- 
tion that helps students act with responsibility as participating 
members of a democratic society. 1 commend this document fb you 
who have responsibility for reshaping a history— social science 
education that wHl, in the words of the framework iteself, "prepare 
students to be humane, rational understanding, a.id participating 
citizens in a diverse society and in an increasingly interdependent 
world— students who will preserve and continue ;o advance pro- 
gress toward a just society." 
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We must be willing to walk these 
avenues to « human frontier that wilt 
help ms uncover for ouhelves and our 
children me mysteries of the social 
sciences just as we uncovered the 
mysteries of the atom and the moon. 



Preface 



The History-Social Science Framework for- California's Public 
Schools, Kindergarten Tnrough Grade Twelve, is designed to be 
used as the basis for curriculum develc pment at the local level. The 
framework wil{ be a useful resource for teachers, curriculum spe- 
cialists, school administrators, and local boards when (I) planning 
courses of study, including instructional objectives, concepts, sug- 
gested learning activities, instructional materials, evaluation, and 
follow-up for history-social science instruction; and (2) ev£luatig£*^ 
instructional materials for the history-social science program. 

This framework is the State Board of Education's means of com* 
municating its recommendations concerning curriculum to local 
fcchooi districts. The History- Social Science Framework was pro- 
duced under the direction of the Curriculum Development and 
Supplemental Materials Commission, which provided guidance to 
the committee that wrote the document (see page ix for a list of the 
committee's members). The State Department of Education was 
involved in all phases of writing, editing, and publish ng the frame- 
work. Special mention should be made of the contributions of 
Department Consultants Richard E. Contccras and Jack Parks, 
who coordinated all phases of the development of the document, 
and Francie Alexander, who was involved in the production and 
distribution of the framework. Also, Ted Smith, Editor in Chief, 
Bureau of Publications, made a major contribution by bringing 
clarity and organization to the framework. - 

All who were involved in the production of the framework 
believe that it will be meaningful and useful in presenting the "state 
of the art 9 * in history-social science education, identifying trends in 
history-social science education, and, most importantly, in provid- 
ing a sound rationale for history -social science education in school 
programs which have demands for time from many content areas 
and in a climate that stresses the "hack tc the basics" movement. 

History-social science education is basic to the development of 
an informed and effective citizenry. The framework contains the 
philosophical precise for history-social science education; a state- 
ment of goals appropriate to the history-social science program; a 
definition of the basic concepts of history, the social science disci- 
plines, and the humanities; criteria for sclectioh 6f history-social 
science education instructional materials; and relevant Education 
Code requirements. A significant departure from the previous 
Social Sciences Education Framework, which -was published in 
1975, is the inclusion of settings for history-social sciente instruc- 
tion that will provide recommendations for content to be covered 
at each grade level. 

Framework production is just the first step in the curn u m 
development process The users of this framework become a nte- 
gral part of the next phases in theframework process: implementa- 
tion and evaluation. We uige school personnel to become involved 
J in disseminating the framework and providiog comments on the 



The framework contains the 
- philosophic*! premise for history-social 
science education; a statement of goals 
appropriate to the history-social 
science program; a definition of the ^ 
bisk concepts of history, the socio! 
science disciplines, and the humanities; 
criteria foe selection of history-social 
science education instructional 
materkls; and relevant Education Code 
requirements. 
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framework. If you arc interested in working with us or have com- 
ments or suggestions about the framework, please contact the Cur- 
riculum Frameworks and Instructional Materials Unit, California 
State Department of Education, 721 Capital Mall, Sacramento, 
CA 95814. ' 



DONALD R McKINLEY 
Chief Deput\ Super'ntenJent 
of Pubht Inurmtion 



DAVIS W C AMPBELL 
Deputy Superintendent 
Jor Programs 

ROBERT L HOWE 
Chief, Cu+ruutum Frameworks 
an J In st nut tonal Materials Unit 



The users of this framework become an 
integral part of the next phases m the 
framework process Implementation 
anfl evaluation. 
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Introduction 



\ 

Some words, although written in the patt, seem to speak 
directly afld eloquently to us and the problems with which we are 
wrestling in the present. The words of James Conant, which follow, 
are a case in point. In the early 1940s, Dr Conant asked his feliow 
Americans to join with him in rethinking the fundamental pur- 
popes which education ought to serve and the directions which it 
ought to tkkc:. t Then he said: ^ 

. But, today, we arc concerned with a general education—^ hberai 
education— mot for. the relatively few, but for a multitude. 
The heart of the problem pf a general education is the continuance 

.. of the liberal and hyfnW tradition. Neither the mere acquisition of 
information nor the development 1 of special skills and talents can give 
the broad basis of understanding which is essential if our civilization is ' 
— to Joe preserved. Nrf one wishes to disparage the importance t>f being 
**wjell informed." Bd|t even a good grounding^ mathematics and the 
physical and biological science*, combinc^with an ability to^read **«,t 
write several foreign languages, does not provide a sufficie' 
tional background for citizens of a free nation. 'r^or such a 
lacks contact with both man's emotional experience as an indivu^al 
and his practinrf'experience as a gregarious alnimal. It includes little of 
what w§* once known as /the wisdom of* the ages' ... It includes nqf , 
history, no^art, no literature, no philosophy. Unless the educational 
prdcess includes at each level of maturity some continuing contact^with 
those fields in wftich value judgmenjs are of prime importance, it must 

' fall far short of the ideal. Studcnt[s] . . . must be concerned, in part at 
least, with the words "right" and "wrong" in both the ethical and the 
mathematical sense. Unless [they] feel the importance or those general 
ideas and aspirations which have been a deep moving fdfee in the lives 
of men, [they] run the risfc of partial blindness. 1 

Because history and the social sciences are major components of 
* general- or liberal education for students at all levels of maturity, 
and because history and the social sciences are area* of study 
required of all students or the "multitude," Dr. Co nam's observa- 
tions are particularly pertinent to this framework. 

Thft framework represents the efforts of ,many citizfcns— 
educators and noneducatprs— to see tfeat the liberal and humane 
traditions are continued insist ory-social science edgier on in Cali- 
fornia. It also represents their efforts to point toward new direc- 
tions 'that will enable students to become humane, rational, under- 
standing, and participating citizens in our diverse society and in an 
increasingly interdependent world. 

, The History-Social Science Framework for California Public 
Sch&bls?pro\\de$ guidelines and recommendations for teachers, 
curriculum developers, publishers of instructional materials, teacher 
trainers, and the general public, but it is not a course of study. 



Central Education in a Free Society GambfiJge. Mass.** Harvard UniversL, ?ttn. 
1945, pp. viii ind ix. (Used by permission of the publisher.) (The History-Social Science 
Framework Committee recognizes that in his introduction to this book. Dr. Conant used * 
the nouns "man* amf "men* in the generic sense, ai wai the practice in the 1940s. Those 
nouns, therefore, refer to both woken and men.) 




Because history and the social sciences 
are at the heart of a general or liberal 
education, they should be studied by 
students at each level of maturity, 
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In plementation materials will be prepared under the guidance of 
the Stale Department of Education so that courses of study 
appiopriat; to the students and the community can be developed M 
the s hool district level. 

In ddition to the recommendations set forth in the framework, 
requir ments for instruction in the history-social science pro- 
gram, kindergarten ihrough grade iwelve, are contained in the Edu- 
cation Code. The specific code sections that apply to history and 
social science instruction are listed in the appendix to this 
framework. 

In summary this framework is: 

• A policy statement of the California State Board of Education 
for history-social science education in the California public 
schools, kindergarten through grade twelve 

• A guide for use by those designing curricula Lad developing 
courses of study 

• A base upon which critena for the adoption of instructional 
materials may be written 



This framework is a policy statement of 
the California State Board of 
Education, a guide for use in designing 
curricula and developing courses of 
study, and the basis for criteria for the 
adoption of instructional materials. 
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Philosophy ' 

of History— Social Science 
Edu ation in California 



The central purpose of history social science education is to 
prepare stude.its to be humane, rational, understanding, and par- 
ticipating citizens in a diverse society and in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world— students who will preserve and continue to 
advance progress toward a just society. Therefore: 

• To function effectively as citizens oi the world, the United 
States, and California, students peed to appreciate their com- 
mon human historical and cultural background, as well as to 
esteem their own. and others' individual and group heritages. 

• To function effectively in society, the individual needs a 
breadth of knowledge about human social situations—knowledge 
that exceeds immediate experience The individual needs an 
awareness of the ways in which otner men and women have 
derived answers to the crucial questions of human existence. 
The individual needs the skills of acquiring and validating 
knowledge. The individual also needs the ability to take the 
perspectives of others and the capacity for understanding mul- 
tiple perspectives on historical and social phenomena. And the 
individual must understand that the crucial questions of 
hvynan existence are ethical as well as emotional and intellectual. 

• As participating members of a democratic society, men and 
wofnen must know how to cope with social problems and to 
use reason, evidence, and judgment. They must be able to act 
with responsibility and to accept and to respect the rights and 
dignity of others. The* individual must have a well-developed 
value system and be willing to act upon it, either indepen- 
dently or as a member of a group. Social science instruction 
designed for use in the public schools in California should, 
help young people to grow into such men a,id women. 

• Each student is entitled to receive a broad, balanced, well 
planned, and well integrated series of learning experiences in 
history and the social sciences throughout the educational pro- 
gram, kindergarten through grade twelve. Instruction in his- 
tory and the social sciences must be compatible with the 
developmental characteristics of children and young people. 

• Social science programs should take full advantage of the 
school and community as learning environments. Students 
and teachers should be encouraged to draw upon the many 
resources available to them, such as parents, community lead- 
ers, elected officials, labor, business and government, cultural 
organizations, the mass media, libraries, and persons who are 
knowledgeable about and sensitive to the great ethnic diver- 
sity of America. 




Preparing students to be humane, 
rational understanding, and 
participating citizens in a diverse 
society and in an increasingly 
interdependent world is the central 
purpose of history-social science 
education* 



Major Emphases 



of the History— Social Science 
Education Program in California 



Preparing people to become humane, rational, participating 
citizens is an awesome task, a grave responsibility. It is one which is 
shared necessarily by many institutions in a democratic society. 
Acting alone, no single institution and no single program of studies 
is sufficient. Even so, schools and the history-social science pro- 
gram, kindergarten through grade twelve, must bear a major por- 
tion of that responsibility. Schools are the institutions created by 
society for the express purpose of directing students toward acquir- 
ing the knowledge, skills^ and values essential for effective citizen- 
ship. Schools also are laboratories in which all of the children of all 
of the people have regular and required opportunities to interact, 
to learn in a social setting, and to appreciate diversity. Yet, within 
schools, history-social science education provides the only direct, 
structured, continuing program that is focused specifically on the 
most fundamental concern of schools: the preparation of effective 
citizens imbued with a commitment to human and democratic civic 
values. 

In history-social science education, there are four major com- 
ponents. These components also serve as goals toward which all 
history-social science education is directed; (1) knowledge; (2) 
skills; (3) values; and (4) social participation. 

While the goals of history^social science education are four in 
number, they cannot be addressed separately or seriatium. The 
achievement of one is inextricably bound to the achievement of the 
other. Knowledge about the real world, past and present, and the 
many pepples in it and about the worthiness of social judgments 
are basic objectives of social science instruction. Knowledge in and 
of itself, however, is inert. Only when knowledge is put to use, 
wedded to action, or employed to enhance one's participation in 
society does it become potent. Still, who would counsel action 
without knowledge? Action without knowledge is irresponsible. 
Action without regard for and commitment to human and demo- 
cratic civic values is reprehensible. Finally, without the requisite 
skills, knowledge cannot be acquired, social participation cannot 
be effected, and values cannot be attended. Skills, therefore, 
represent the critical bonding among knowledge, values, and social 
participation. Thus, the four^oals 6( social science education are 
joined in a seamless web; they must be pursued simultaneously. 

Throughout the framework, special attention is given to the 
importance of diversity. Its centrality is recognized in the .defini- 
tions of each of the four major/^oals: knowledge, skills, values, and 
social participation. Diversity as a concept also is addressed specif- 
ically and repeatedly at each grade level, kindergarten through 
grade twelve. (See "Selected Settings, by Grade Level," pages 
11-20.) 
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Goals Defined 



Goal 1: Knowledge 



The traditional and obvious sources of knovledge for history- 
social science education are the social scieme disciplines, including 
anthropology, economics, geography, political science or govern- 
ment, psychology, and sociology. Equally important are the 
humanistic disciplines. History is foremost among them. Litera- 
ture, languages, law, ethics, and the arts are a!so essential com- 
ponents of a balanced curriculum — one that is concerned with 
knowledge, skills, social participation, and value choices in the 
social, economic, political, and personal realms. 

An effective social science program, kindergarten through grade 
twelve, is one which is more than the sum of the daa, concepts, 
and generalizations to be derived from the study of the social 
science disciplines. An effective history and social science program, 
kindergarten through grade twelve, requires equal attention to and 
a skillful blendirg of the humanistic disciplines. The humanities art 
potent vehicles for promoting self-awareness and self-esteem; elic- 
iting empathy for others; encouraging respect for th dignity of all 
human beings, regardless of race, sex, religion, or belief; and 
fostering the development of humane and efficacious citizens. 

In addition to the social sciences and the humanities, appro- 
priate sources of knowledge also are rooted in the needs of the 
students themselves and in the needs of society. Students need 
knowledge of the world at large and the world at hand; the world's 
past and the world's present. The knowledge component, in sum, 
should represent a balance between the immediate social environ- 
ment of the students and the larger social world; between small 
group and public issues; among local, state, national, international, 
and global affairs; among past, present, and future directions; and 
among Western and non- Western cultures. Knowledge should fos- 
ter an ,in-dept l understanding of the uiv<»rsity and the commonality 
of human experience as manifest in the history and culture of the 
many racial, ethnic, and social groups which form our society and 
v,nich comprise the global community. 



Knowledge h drawn from history, the 
social science disciplines, and the 
humanities. It is rooted in the needs of 
the students and of society. 



Goal II: Skills" 

Skills are a major component of the history and social science 
program in kindcrgaiten through grade twelve because they repre- 
sent the critical bond among knowledge, values, and social partici- 
pation. Skills arc tools essential for learning and for effective par- 
ticipation. They cannot be developed quickly, however, or from 
isolated drills. Instead, skills are acquired and honed from oppor- 



Skills are tools for learning and 
effective participation, but they 
cannot be developed quickly or 
learned from isolate drills. 



tunities for constant practice and use that' are systematically plan- 
ned for in kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Although many skills are essential to history-social science edu- 
cation, they can be grouped into three major categories for 
convenience: 

1. Study or Basic Skills 

2. Intellectual or Critical/ Creative Thinking Skills 

3. Interpersonal or Social Participation Skills 

Study or Basic Skills 

Students need opportunities to develop and use study or basic 
skills. The skills include knowing how to: 

• Acquire information through listening, observing, reading, 
and utilizing community resources. 

• Locate information in textbooks, encyclopedias, specialized 
dictionaries, almanacs, and other reference materials. 

• Compile, organize, and evaluate information presented in 
books, periodicals, and other media. 

• Extract and interpret information from maps, models, graphs, 
charts, tables, pictures, and cartoons. 

• Communicate orally a.id in writing. 

Intellectual or Critical/ Creative Thinking Skills 

Students ne^d opportunities to develop and practice intellectual 
or critical/ creative thinking skills. They need opportunities to 
develop and practice both^convergent and divergent thinking skills. 
Such skills consist in part of the abilities to: 

• Compare similarities and differences among two or hiore 
objects, living things, ideas, events, or situations at the same 
or different points in time. , 9 

• Classify or group items according to rational criteria. 

• Formulate appropriate and searching questions. 

• Draw probable conclusions or inferences from evidence. 

• Make warrantable predictions or formulate hypotheses which 
can be verified. 

• Evaluate or make informed judgments based on rational crite- 
ria about the worth, equality, significance, amount, degree, or 
condition of given phenomena. 

• Detect ethnocentricity and/or other biases in presentations. 

Interpersonal or Social Participation Skills 

Students need opportunities to develop and use interpersonal, 
valuing, or social participation skills. The interpersonal, human 
relations, and group process skills with which the K— 12 history- 
social science program is most concerned consist of the ability to: 
relations, and group process skills with which the history-social 
science program in kindergarten through grade twelve is most con- 
cerned consist of the ability to: 

• Feel for others; empathize with them; be sensitive to their 
needs, problems, .and aspirations; see things as others see 
them; and take the perspectives of others. 

• Understand multiple perspectives of societal phenomena. 

• Examine one's own feelings, values, capabilities, and short- 
comings with an eye to developing a healthy, mature, and 
realistic concept of self. 



• Recognia ? one's own biases and prejudices on historical and 
societal phenomena* v 

• See people as individuals rather than applying stereotypes to 
them or classifying them arbitrarily as members of particular 
groups. 

• Balance facts and feelings, the intellectual and the emotional 

• Work effectively with other? as members of groups. 
. • Give and receive constructive citicism. 

• Accept responsibility and demonstrate respect for the rights, 
opinions, and property of others in the classroom, the school, 
and in the larger community. 



»Go*l 10: Values 



Value orientations are enmeshed in all social institutions and in 
all matters of public policy. Democracy must have a personal ethic 
to succeed. Restraints on individual behavior are necessary in a 
free society. People warn both order and freedom. However, if the 
state establishes order, some freedom is lost. The exploration of 
value?, therefore, is intimately connected with tltfrdevelopment of a 
personal ethic, the examination of freedom and order, and with the 
exploration of diversity. _ 

To understand and accept others, one must firsj understand and 
accept oneself* Conversely, one can only understand oneself by 
vitwing and understanding others in diverse settings. In that sense, 
a basic part of kny values goal must be an understanding of the 
similarities and differences that exist among peoples of the world. 
Value orientations., also are determinants in matters of social partic- 
ipation. History-social science education, kindergarten through 
gride twelve, therefore, cannot and should not. try to evade ques- 
tions of value. 

The history-social science curriculum, 0 kindergarten through 
grade twelve, should be most particularly and most explicitly con- 
cerned with those substantive values which form the common core 
of American citizenship. At all grade levels and subjects, and in 
accordance with the developmental capabilities of students, the 
curriculum should focus on the basic civic values and principles 
which undergird our democratic, constitutional order. 
* bra wing on ideas suggested by the motto, e pluribus urtum, one 
of America's respected scholars, R. Freeman Butts, has classified 
those values or principles into two general types. The authors of 
this framework adopted his conceptualization of those values as 
follows: 

1. Those which seem primarily to promote desirable cohesive 
and unifying elements in a democratic political community, 
or the unum values. Among them are these: 

• Justice 

• EquaMty 
a Truth 

• Authority 

a Responsibility 

• Participation 

• Respect for persons and property 

• Personal obligation for the public good 



History- social science curriculum 
should focus on the busk civic vtdues 
snd principles which undergird our 
democrutic, constitution*! order. 
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/* oddkion to concern with bosk civic 
vohses end principles, the history-sock! 
science progrmm should provide 
{ student* with opportunities to 
understmnd the vmbte positions 
token by individuals, both 
others end themselves. 



2. Those which seem primarily Co promote desirable pluralistic 
and individualistic elements in a democratic political com- 
munity, or the plurihus values. Among them are these: 

• Diversity 

• Privacy 

•^Freedom ^ 

• Due process 

• Human rights ' 

There is a continuing tension, sometimes overt conflict, between 
the values of unum and* the values of plurihus. Even so, Ameri- 
can democracy historically and presently is committed to honoring 
and promoting both. Balancing those competing but complemen- 
tary value claims is essential to the health and vitality of our d^rnjo- 
cracy in society. Balancing those value claims, however, has nbt 
proved to be an easy task. The values of urium sometimes are N 
distorted or corrupted into such things as: "majoritarianisnT . 
chauvinism, insistence on sameness or conformity, cries of "law 
and order** without sufficient regard for justice and due process. 
The values of plurihus sometimes are distorted or corrupted into 
such things as: anarchy, privatism, self-centeredness, special inter- 
est groups which disregard the interests of others or the good of the 
whole, cultural imperialism, and allegations of being "soft on 
criminals.** ^ * ■ 

It is essential that students at all grade levels have opportunities 
to encounter both the cohesive, unifying unum values and tiic 
pluralistic, individualistic plurihus values to which our democratic 
constitutional society is committed. It also is important that stu- 
dents have opportunities to learn about the distortions or corrup-. 
tions to which those ^values or principles sometimes have been 
subjected so that as citizens they will have the knowledge, the will, 
and skills with which to prevent such recurrences. 1 

In addition to explicit concern with the basic civic values and 
principles, the history-social science education program, kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, should provide students with Oppor- 
tunities to understand value positions taken by individuals, both 
others and themselves. Students need, therefore, to have oppor- * 
tunities to: 

• Appreciate our Ame ican heritage and the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. 

• Recognize individuals, groups, societies, and nations as inter- 
dependent members of large social environments. 

• Understand their similarities and differences in order to 
respect the rights of individuals with varying abilities from all 
social classes, races, religions, age groups, and both sexes. 

• Appreciate the various ways and means used by people to 
reralve problems and issues. 

• Examine controversial public issues openly in the classroom, 
using the most rigorous intellectual standards in investigating, 
presenting, interpreting, aj*d discussing facts and ideas rele- 
vant to the issue under study. 

• Examine critically their own value positions and t'.ie value 
positions held by others. 

Finally, the history-social science education program must be 
concerned with views a*.d attitudes toward human origin. Part of 



•For a more complete discussion, see R. Freeman Butts. ~)e Revival of Civic Learning. 
Bloomington. Ind.; Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1980; • by R. Freeman 
Butts. 
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loag iatdkctual history has been the grappling with 
origins. In many cultures, whether ancient 
of human origin have been part of the system 
peopk of that culture* In other cultures, such 
based on Buddhism, the exisfentufl quality of life is more 
than the question of human origin. . 
In the Judeo-Christian tradition, which has been an influential 
Kgious factor in. Western tivilizatioa, human origin has been 
explained as an act of divine creation as described in the book of 
Genesis. The development of scientifc theories of origin in the 
nineteenth century both added to the variety of explanations of 
human origin and encouraged a recvaluation of earlier explana- 
tions For some, the conflict of beliefs caused by the scientific 
theories has btcnuharp enough to force them to choose between 
their system of belief and thfc evolutionary explanations offered by 
science. Others have found it possible to accept scientific accounts 
of human evolutionary development while still holding to a belief 
hi divine creation! Still others belive that the concept of divine 
creation is scientifically valid. 

TVse various views of human origin, together with various 
approaches to the relationship between religious belief and scien- 
-tific theory, mr-* be seen as part of the intellectual and cultural 
diversity of our *ciety. These representative views of origin are 
studied in the so* 4 sciences because they make significant contri- 
butions to human systems of belief and values. 
\In the study of such systems of belief, the teacher must be knowl- 
edgeibk and respectful of the commitments of students. Skills 
essential to the analysis^ of the ways in which theories are developed 
and tested should be taught only to the degree to which students 
are mature enough to handle them. 



Goal IV: Social Participation 



The successful citizen of the nation and the world is one who can 
and does choose to participate actively in a variety of social situa 
Hons. Social participation necessitates a recognition and an appre- 
ciation of Che diversity of groups as basic to effective interaction 
among individuals and groups in our nation and the world. The 
commitment to action and constructive social change 'necessarily 
contains a commitment to the betterment of the human condition 
for all 

Both civic participation and reflection on social experience are 
essential at all levels of history-social science education. Classroom 
consideration of the human experiences in family, peer group, 
school, community, and national and global settings provides stu- 
dents with opportunities to develop interpersonal skills, sensitivity 
to the viewpoints and values of others, and the ability to function 
more effectively in their immediate environment, in othei social 
groups, and in economic systems and political organizations. If 
democratic processes are regarded as an object of study in kinder* 
ggrten through grade twelve and as an underlying principle of 
instruction, then students are mem likely to value social and civic 
responsibilities and rights. They are more likely to set themselves 



'Both civic pmrllclpotiom and reflection 
on socio! experience ore essenilol ot eii 
levels of history-social science 
edmcoiion. 
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at efficacious persons possessed pf both the skills and the wilUn 
discharge their rcspoitsibil< ies and to ci^im their rights* They ale 
are more likely to be concerned about the responsibilities and tue 
rights of others. 

c Just as skills are acquired and boned from opportunities for 
constant practice and use that are systematically planned for in 
kindergarten through grade twelve, so too if civic competence. 
Acquiring civic competence is a goal worth striving for, because it* 
attainment in school sod other social settings bodes well for the 
future. It can contribute to the development of participatory skills 
in larger realms— national international and global imperatives 
for citizenship in our increafttngiy technical and interdependent 
world. 

Opportunities for students, kindergarten through grade twelve, 
to participate in the classroom, school, and community enable 
them to become increasingly proficient in making observations, 
seeking information, interacting politically* and doing community 
service. Consistent and persistent stress on social participation in 
kindergarten through grade twelve increases TBHteHhood of stu* 
dents functioning as responsi ble, autonomous ritiicfirm a demo- 
cratic society. Students need, therefore, to have opportunities to: 

• Become aware of and practice the acquisition and use of 
knowledges and skills that enable people to participate effec- 
tively in a democratic society. 

• Become aware of and participate in activities that benefit 
____ many people. 

■»ds?j*rtifc£^ * Become awave of how social changes have occurred in the 

rfimgfi jrtfr rrrVc l*crmm* ike past, how to identify current needs for social change, and 

i fimctiombg m , .participate in activities that will make desired social changes. 
\ ckhm$ fas • Participate in cross-generational and cross-cultural activities* 

e Utilize their communities as learning environments. 



Cmuktmt mdpmtmm strtu on 



The term setting* a* used in this framework, refers to the con- 
tcsst or tret of study recommended for each grade Jevel. The set- 
tings recommended in this framework have been chosen with 
regard for these considerations: v 

• The level of student maturity which qin be expected, gener- 
afiy, at particular grades 

• The relative importance of the topics suggested 

• The need to include topics that are concerned witL the stu- 
dent*! immediate environments— classroom, playground, home, 
neighborhood, and community— as well as with the wider 
state, national, and world environments of which they also are 
i part 0 

a The desire to provide breadth, depth, and balance in the kin* 
dergarten through grade twelve history-social science program 

Users of this framework may wish to add to or enrich the content 
suggested f w flptttkular grade levels. Indeed, they are encouraged 
to do so, bearing m mind the considerations that have governed the 
selection nf the recommended content. 

Kindergarten Through Grade Six 

Research documents the Importance of % tbe elementary school 
yens in helping children develop positive self-images and pro* 
social attitudes. For those reasons the time and attention to* 
history-social science thtfuld be increased significantly in the com- 
v mon core of the elementary school curriculum. At every level, kin* 
dergarten through grade six, history-social science should be an 
integral part of the curriculum and related to reading, language 
trts, mathematics, science, art, music, and physical education. 

This framework emphasizes the importance of people in the 
study of history-social science in kindergarten through grade six. 
Students begin their study of people in kindergarten by teaming 
about themselves and others in their immediate world. They con* 
tinue their study of people in ever-widening circles: people at home 
and at school, as members of groups, as members of communities, 
people in the region known as California, people of the American 
nation* and finiSy. at six, the diverse peoples of the world 
and the societies in which they live. 

. In the cowse of their study of history social science, students in 
the elementary grades need to engage in active learning experiences 
that foster ori) language development and encourage social partici- 
pation. Children need not only to learn to contribute and to partici- 
pate actively, but they also need to learn to listen and to reflect. 
They Med opportunities to present their own feelings, ideas, jind 



Settings me the content or trees of 
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concerns to others; conversely, they need opportunities to learn to 
respect viewpoints which differ from their own. Such opportunities 
enhance children's abilities to conceptualize and to communicate. 

Grades Seven and Eight 

History-social science in grades seven and eight should be viewed 
as a two-year, interrelated sequence of instructionVhich builds on 
the foundations laid in kindergarten through grade six. Itr these 
grades, students learn how the unique present in which they live 
came to be. In grade seven the focus is on the ever-changing world 
and the major epochs in the history of humankind. In grade eight 
the focus is on the American experience. Students learn about the 
significant events, major happenings, and critical turning points in 
our nation's history, and they learn about the men and women who 
have made contributions to political, economic, social, and aes- 
thetic dimensions of American life. 

Grades Wine and Ten 

y 

Just as grades seven and eight sjiould be regarded as a two-year 
sequence, so, too, should grades nine and ten. Heretofore in Cali- 
fornia, indeed throughout the nation, those grades have lacked a 
clearly defined identity in the history-social science curriculum. 
At the same time two serious shortcomings in many history- social 
science programs become ever more apparent. Students, by and 
large, have not been provided with sufficient opportunities to 
develop civic literacy or to develop a world view. This framework, 
therefore, is concerned with the provision of organized, account- 
able instruction in grades nine and ten which will remedy those 
lacks. 

In recent years concern about civic literacy has been increasing. 
Several prestigious national task forces, scholars, and citizens and 
professional groups have conducted studies. Without exception, 
they have concluded that there is a "crisis in citizenship education" 
in the United Skates. They recommend the institution, ^institu- 
tion, or redesign— whichever is appropriate in a given school 
situation — of a required course in "civics." Most often they ha/e 
suggested that it be taught at the ninth grade. Such a course, how- 
ever, is intended to be far different from a static, "dry bones," 
structural approach to the study of government. It should focus on 
the real, vital, challenging Troles which people play as citizens, 
workers, and consumers. A course in civics should provide each 
student with basic knowledge about how governments— local, 
state, and national— are organized and should function; it should 
allow students to acquire and practice citizenship skills and to 
encounter and examine the values to which our democratic society 
is dedicated; and it should help students examine and seek solu- 
tions to the problems and frustrations with which we as a people 
are wrestling as we strive to achieve our goals while adhering to our 
values. 

In some school districts, organized accountable instruction, such 
as that just described, has been deferred to grade twelve and 
regarded as the crown of the social science program. Given the 
realities of life today and the earlier age at which students are 
maturing and coming into contact with the legal system, making 
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consumer decisions, going to work, leaving school, and even 
becoming parertts, it no longer seems prudent to delay or to limit 
such instruction to grade twelve. Such instruction then is too late 
for some students. It also is too little instruction for all students, 
given the increasingly complex problems with which our society, its 
subgroups, and individuals currently must deal. 

Broadly concci% d, civic literacy is not limited to the acquisition 
of that knowledge and those skills essential to participation in 
American society. Today's citi/en must be knowledgeable about 
and capable of functioning in an increasingly interdependent 
world. It is recommended, indeed it is essential, therefore, that one 
year of history-social science instruction in grades nine and ten be 
devoted to the development of a world view. * * 

Finally, if any further justification for giving express attention to 
organized, accountable instruction in citizenship is needed, it 
would be well to reread the central purpose of history-social 
i science instruction set forth at the outset of this document: 

The central purpose of history-social science education is to prepare 
students to be humane, rational, understanding, arid participating citi- 
zens in a diverse society and man increasingly interdependent world- 
students who will preserve and continue to advance progress toward a 
just society. ^ \ 

Grades Eleven and Twelve \ 

In grades eleven and twelve, the emphasis on citizenship is con* 
tinued in a two-year sequence of interrelated courses, v^rade eleven 
provides for the historical study ot the ideals, traditions, and insti- 
tutions that are uniquely American. It is concerned with the devel- 
opment of a realistic perspective on the nature of American society 
and on an understanding of the American experience-W^a workL 
context. Studies in grade eleven furnish background essential for 
students who soon will be assuming roles as fully enfranchised 
citizens. * \ 

In grade twelve students take a more penetrating look at Anrleri- 
can government, and they study the economic, social, political, sknd 
legal systems of which they are a part. They then engage in compar- 
ative studies of other political, economic, social, and legal system* 
and of the roles which individuals and groups play in those 
systems. 

Grade twelve can and should be considered a laboratory in 
which students synthesize their previous learning and develop into 
informed citizens who are capable of acting effectively knd^respon- 
stbly on issues that are of concern to them at the school, commu- 
nity, state, national, and global levels. 

Summary of Recommendations 

for the Kindergarten Through Grade 

Twelve Sequence ^ 

It is recommended that: 

• The amount of time and attention given to history- social 
science instruction be increased significantly in kindergarten 
through grade six. 

• Grades seven and eight be regarded as a two-year, required 
sequence in the history-social science curriculum. 



An historical study of the ideals, 
traditions, and institutions that art 
uniquely American is provided for in 
grade eleven. In grade twelve students 
take a more penetrating look at 
American government and tngage in 
comparative studies of other political 
economic, social, and legel systems. 
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Laming •bout the physical, social 
ami emotional dimensions of se(f and 
others is an appropriate entry into the 
history-social science program. 



• In grades nine and ten, one year be devoted to organized 
instruction that will promote civic literacy and one year to the 
development of a 'world view. 

• History-social scier ce be required in grades eleven and twelve 
and that the required instruction be supplemented by a variety 
of electives. * , . 

• At every grade levci leaching and learning in history- social 
science be concerned^with knowledge, skills, values, and social 
participation. 



Spfgjfic Grade Level Recommendations 

Kindergarten— Myself and Others in My World 

Learning about the physical, social, and emotional dimensions 
of self and others is critical to the development of a positive self- 
concept and an appropriate entry into the history-social science* 
program. Comparisons with other living thing* may also help stu- 
dents to understand their uniqueness as human beings. 
Some suggested topics suitable for kindergarten are: 

1. The uniqueness of me; my similarities and differences 

2. Finding my way in my world (map skills) ' 

3. My weds and the needs of others and how people, including 
me, grow and change 

4. Self-awareness and the employment of my five senses 

5. My parents— tbeir jobs and jobs that I can do 

6. Special occasions in my life 

7. Rules and why we need them 

8. Cooperation and conflict between friends and classmates 
through work and play 

9. Sofigs, stores, games, and dances my friends and 1 like< 
10. Learning to listen and listening to learn 

Grade One— People at Home and at School 

Exploring relationships of people in students' own homes and 
schools, as well as homes and schools in other cultures and socie- 
ties, provides many opportunities to develop understandings and 
appreciations of 4ioW roles, ethnic heritages, traditions, the physi- 
cal environment, and social and economic factors influence people's 
daily lives. 0 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade one follow: 

1. Getting frojn home to school safely 

2. Time and my life (times for work; times for play; minutes, 
hours; days of week; months of the yfar; seasons) 

3. Roles people play in my family and at my school 

4; Relationships of home to school (space; time; people; rules; 
responsibilities; learning at home and at school; my rules at 
home and at school) 

5. Families--my own and others in the community and in the 
world 

6. Meeting needs at home and at school 

7. Cooperation, conflict, and communication at home and in 
school 
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8. People who have madefy world better and more beautiful 

9. Who is an American? 

Grade Two -^People as Members of Groups 

Exploring relationships among people in groups, as well as 
amQM groups, provides opportunities for students to further 
Vndmtand and appreciate themselves as social beings. Concepts . 
such as norms, roles and responsibilities,- communication, group 
problem solving, and decision-making are included in Jhis setting. 

Some suggested topics suitable fyr grade two are: 

1. Groups to which 1 belong 

2. American ethnic groups; their roles and contributions 

3. People and the groups they form/join 

4. Roles within groups (e.g., leaders; followers; innovators^/ 
isolates) 

5. How groups use resources 

• 6. Rules, responsibilities, and group norms 

7. Communication, problem solving, and decision making m 
groups 

8. Coopp ration and conflict within/ between groups 
* 9. How and why groups change with time 

10. How art, music, and dance influence and enrich group life 

11. People who have contributed to the groups to which I 
belong 

Grade Three—People as Members of Communities 

' Communities— locally, nationally, and worldwide— are dynam- 
ic living and changing phenomena. Within every community peo- 
ple act in both' their individual and group capacities. They rely 
upon and influence one another. Within communities there h a 
* great diversity. Understanding the nature of different communities 
and how people make communities function is the major focus of 
this setting. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade three are: 

1. ' What is a community? 

2. My community— where is it? 1 

3. Our community— its past, present, and future - 

4. How community groups rely upon and influence one another 

5. The diverse cultures and peoples who make up and contribute 
to our community 

6. How is our community governed? 

7. Cooperation, conflict, and communication within our com- 
munity 

8. Appreciating and preserving the beauty of our community 
and improving the quality of life in it 

9. How does our community compare/ contrast to other com- 
munities in the United States and in the world? 

Grade Four— Th$ People of a Region: California 

The great diversity of California's geography, people, and social 
environments atid its rich history offer excellent opportunities for 
students to explore important aspects of a significant region and 
their interrelationships. Comparing and contrasting California 
with other regionfs in the world provide an introduction to system- 



, To understand and appreciate 
themselves as social beings, students 
need to explore the relationships of 
people in groups, as well «f how one 
group Interacts with another. 



Communities— locally, nationally, and 
worldwide— are dynamic, living, und 
changing phenomena to which children 
are introduced In grade three. 
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Peoples who have helped our nation 
meet its major challenges, respond to 
changes, and grow politically, 
economically, socially, and culturally 

are the object of study in grade five. 



atic learning experiences in a comparative study of people and 
their environments in the social, sciences. 
Some suggested topics suitable for grade four are: 

1. The peoples of California today: who we arc; where we live; 
the work we do; the way we participate as citizens 

2. California: its land and fts environment (e.g., regional setting; 
major physical features; economic and cultural geography; 
current environmental concerns) 

3. California in prehistoric times 

4. /-The history of California and the diverse peoples who made 

that history (the major historical. periods) 

5. Californians all: men and women who have made significant 
contributions to our social, political, economic, and cultural 
life 

6. California's government: past and present 

7. California: its place/ rdle in the United .States and in the 
* world 

8. Looking toward the future in California 

Grade Five— The People of a Nation: 
The United States of America 

In grade five; stuuents learn about the geography of the United 
States, and they are introduced to its rich history. The emphasis 
should be on people, focusing on the many and diverse individuals 
and groups who have helped s.iape our n^tidn. The contributions 
which men, women, and groups of various kinds have made to the 
political, economic, social, and cultural life of the United States 
should be highlighted. 

Some suggested, topics suitable for grade five are: 

1. The land we call the United States 

Where is it? How ts it divided into regions, states, communi- 
. ties? What are its major landforms, physical features, natural 
resources, major industries, current environmental concerns? 

2. We. the people of the United States, today 

Who are ve?, Where do we live? What kinds of work do we 
do? How do we communicate with one another? What are- 
some important ideas/ values in which we as a people believe? 
How do we participate as citizens of our nation, state, 
communities? 

3. The first Americans: , peoples of yesterday 

Wjien how did the first Americans come to this continent? 
Into what groups were- they divided? Where /how did those 
groups live? Who were their leaders? What were # tfoe major 
accomplishments/contributions of the various groups? When 
/how did the first Americans come into contact with the 
Europeans and Africans who came to explore/ settle in 
America? 

4. Explorers and settlers in America north, south, east, and 
west 

5. Founders of our nation ^ 

6. Peoples who have helped our nation meet its major chal- 
lenges, respond to changes, and grow politically, economi- 
cally, socially, and culturally over trie years 
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7. The United States and ' s people: their place/ roles in the 
world today 

Grade Six— Our World, Its Diverse 
Peoples, and Their Societies 

In grade six, students learn more about the geography of earth 
and the many diverse peoples who inhabit our world. They learn 
about .both the similarities ajid the differences among individuals 
and societies. They consider those needs and life experiences which 
ate common to all human beings. They also learn about the rea- 
sons for variations in human appearance and behavior. 

In this grade students are introduced to the important concept of 
culture. They then explore its four basic elements in greater depth. 
The four basic and universal elements of culture art defined as 
language, technology, institutions, and beliefs. 

Finally, students study some of the ways in which peoples of jhe 
world can and do work together on common, current technological 
and ecological Concerns or through various economic, political, 
and cultural institutions. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade six are: 

Earth as home for human beings— the world's water, land, 
climate, and natural resources and how they affect where and 
how peoples live 

The world's diverse peoples and the reasons for differences in 
appearance and behavior 

Human needs and life experiences common to all peoples 
Why human societies develop different "ways of life" or 
diverse cultures 

5. The role and importance of language in all human societies 

6. Technology: tools, toolmakers, tool users, and technological 
change yesterday and^ today 

7. Five basic institutions <t>n which peoples in all societies 
depend: government, economic institutions, education, the 
family, and religion 

8. ^tie importance of human beliefs about the nature of the 
*orld, about beauty, and .about right and wrong 

9. Earth's people working together 

Grade Seven— The Changing World 

Tht setting in grade seven »s intended to extend students' under- 
standing of geography and to ovide them with a broad chrono- 
logical overicw of the major >chs in the history oi humankind. 
Important ideas, inventions, institutions, movements 6t people, 
and great civilizations should be emphasized. Attention should be 
focused on both the Western and the non-Western worlds. 

During the course of their study, students will have many oppor- 
tunities to widen their acquaintance with and deepen their appreci- 
ation for the humanities. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
archeology, law, philosophy, and ethics can be incorporated in a 
course of study designed for this grade level. The study of literature 
in its various forms from folklore to biography to drama also can 
be encompassed. So, too, can be the history of science and 
technology. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade seven are: 
I. Knowledge about the geograpwy of the world and how it has 
changed ovei the centuries 



Not only do students learn more about 
the geogniphy of earth and the diverse 
peoples who Inhabit it in grade six, but 
they abo explore four bask and 
universal elements of culture: language, 
technology, tstltutions, and beliefs. 
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To Junction effectively as citizens of a 
democratic society, students not only 
need to acquire essential political and 
economic knowledge* but they also 
need regular opportunities to practice 
the skills essential for effective 
citizenship. 



2. The transition from piehistoric to historic times 

3. Selected case studies of great civilizations in the Western and 
non-vWestern worlds 

4. When peoples meet: conflict, controversies, cooperation, and 
cultural change 

5. Men and women who have made significant contributions to 
the social, political, economic, intellectual, and cultural life of 
the world or to its ethicaf thought 

6. Great ideas and inventions that have transcended time and 
placeMheir origins, functions, and importance 

7. Facing change in the world today and tomorrow 

Grade Eight— The American Experience 

During the course of this study, students should develop a better, 
deeper understanding of how the unique present in which they live 
came to be. To do that, students need to learn about those signifi- 
cant events, major happenings, and critical turning points in the 
American experience that have generated emotions, ideals, institu- 
tions, and values. They should become acquaihted with peoples 
who lived during those critical times and get a sense of their feel- 
ings, values, and motivations. Students also should become more 
knowledgeable about the contributions which men and women 
have made to ifte political, economic, social, and aesthetic dimen- 
sions of American life. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade eight are: 

1. Old World/New World: continuity and change 
- 2 The Colonial experience viewed from a variety of perspectives 

3. Founding a new nation: ideas, events, persons, values, and 
basic documents 

4. Critical episodes, major happenings, and great turning poims 
in the American experience from the days of the early Repub- 
lic to the present time 

5. Contributions of men, women, and groups to the political, 
economic, social, and cultural development of the United 
States 

6. The unique present viewed in light of its historical antecedents 

Grades Nine and Ten— Citizens and Civics 

The emphasis in grades nine and ten is on preparing students to 
function effec' : vely a citizens of a democratic society. To do that, 
students need to become both politically and economically literate. 
They need to develop a basic understanding of what it means to be 
a citizen of a democratic society. They need to know what govern- 
ment is, why and how governments are organized, how they func- 
tion, and the basic values which undergird a free society. 

Important as that knowledge is, it cannot be acquired in a 
vacuum. Studen's also need regular organized opportunities to 
practice the skills , • "ential to effective citizenship so that they can 
assume the many roles as individuals and members of groups 
which are incumbent upon members of a democratic society. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grades nine and ten are: 

1. You, your life, and government 

2. Why government? 

3. What governments are; how they are organized and function 
at national, state, and local levels 

4. Individual rights and responsibilities in a democratic society 
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5. Law and justice in a free society 

6. Functioning effectively as an individual and as a member of 
groups n a democratic society by: 

a. Becoming informed about public issues 

b. Voting 

c. Khbwing the law and respecting it % 

d. Serving on juries 

e. Working for volunteer groups 

f. - Paying taxes 

g. Serving the community, state, and nation in a variety of 
ways 

h. Demonstrating concern for the environment 

i. Respecting property and persons 

j. Behaving as responsible consumers 
k. Participating in political parties 
I. Advocating positions on public policy questions 
m. Influencing decision-makers 

n. Monitoring the work of public officials and agencies 
o. Holding public office 

7. Selected case studies of current public policy issues 
Grades Nine and Ten— World Cultures 

An in-depth study of selected cultures or culture areas chosen 
from both the Western and non- Western world should give stu- 
dents both an historical outlook on and a more contemporary view 
of the world. In the course of such study, students should have 
opportunities to compare and contrast philosophies, language, 
literature, religions, the arts, and drama of different cultures, as 
well as to become more knowledgeable about the historical events 
which are of significance. 

Some suggested cultures or cultural areas suitable for this setting 
are the following} 

The Middle East* 
Philippines 
Polynesia 
Southeast Asia* 
Sub-Saharan Africa* 
USSR 

Western Europe* 



Australia 
Canada 
China 

Eastern Europef 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
Latin America* 



topics suitable for in-depth studies of cultures 



Some suggested 
follow: 

1. The land land the peoples 

2. Political ajnd economic developments across time 

3. Social ana family life, traditional and modern 

4. Language,' literature, and law 

5. Religion and ethics 

6. Philosophies and ideologies 

7. The arts— jmual, performing, and applied 

8. Science, medicine, mathematics, and technology 

9. Status and roles of women in varying cultures 

♦Within each of the culture 5 , areas, the study of a particular country could be elected For 
example. Mexico or Bra/ijl might be selected from the Latin' American areas 
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From an historical study of how ard 
why American ideals, traditions, and 
institutions have been formed and 
reformed, students wiii come to 
understand better the role of the 
United States in the world, its 
achievements, and its problems. 



10. Important men and women who influenced the culture 

11. Cultural perspectives: How the people see themselves and 
how others see them 

12. Cultural change and exchange 

4 

Grades Eleven and Twelve— The United States: 
Ideals, Traditions, and Institutions 

The development of the ideals, traditions, and institutions that 
are uniquely American form the focus for the setting in grades 
eleven and twelve. To understand the role of the United States in 
the world requires an historical study of how and why those ideals, 
traditions, and institutions have been formed and reformed. Such 
study contributes to the formulation of a realistic perspective on 
the nature of American society, its achievements, its problems, and 
the direction in which it is headed. It facilitates an understanding of 
what experiences and values Americans share with other peoples of 
other times and places and in what respect Americans are different. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grades eleven and twelve are: 

1. The genesis of American ideals, traditions, and institu- 
tions 

2. Unity and diversity among the American people 

3. Americans shaping and reshaping their environment 

4. Forming and reforming American political, economic, 
arid social institutions 

5. Americans expressing their beliefs and values in action 
and through the arts 

6. Viewing the American experience in a world context 

7. Shaping a positive future 

Grader Eleven and Twelve— • The Individual 
in Political, Economic, and Social Systems 

As students mature and prepare to claim additional rights and to 
assume additional responsibilities as citizens, it is essential that 
they engage in a more penetrating study of American government. 
Students also need to acquire a better understanding of other eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems in the world and to examine 
the role of the individual in those systems. Such study should en- 
able students to develop understandings and skills essential to them 
for making wise decisions regarding their own lives and for dealing 
with critical issues in their local communities, in their state and 
nation, and in the larger global society of which they are a part. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grades eleven and twelve are: 

1. The socialization of the individual 

2. Foundations of American government: Majoritv rule/ minor- 1 
ity rights; representative and limited government; separation 
of church and state; individual rights and responsibilities; 
interest groups and influence channels; power shared and 
power checked; due process and equai protection; equality of 
opportunity; consent and consensus 

3. The individual and comparative political systems 

4. The individual and comparative economic systems 

5. The individual and comparative social systems 

6. The individual and comparative legal systems 

7. The individual and international and global economic, social, 
and political systems 

8. Selected case studies 
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Their Basic Concepts 
Defined 

• History 

• The Social Science Disciplines 

• The Humanities 



The primary sources for content for the social science program 
in the state of California are: 

• History, which occupies a unique position. It was not only the 
first and at one time the all-encompassing social study, but 
currently it is also regarded as both a social science discipline 
and one of the central fields of the humanities. It is an 
"umbrella*' under which all of the social science disciplines 
and the humanities find shelter. 

• The social science disciplines of anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

• The humanities, which traditionally have encompassed lan- 
guages and literatuFe, history, and philosophy. To these fields 
"the Commission on the Humanities of 1963-64 added the 
arts, the history and comparison of religion and law, and 
those aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods." More recently the 
humanities have been concerned with the human cr social 
aspecis of technology and science. Linguistics, archeology, 
and ethics also are included in the legislation authonzing the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 1 

It is important to point out that the History-Social Science 
Framework for California Public Schools neither espouses nor 
anticipates a discipline-by-discipline approach to history and the 
social sciences, kindergarten through grade twelve. The writers of 
the framework envision and advocate the integration or orchestra- 
tion of all of these disciplines. There should be a skillful blending of 
history, the social science disciplines, and the humanities in the re- 
quired courses at each grade level so that students may benefh from 
the rich and diverse sources of knowledge that are available. It may 
bt that certain school districts will elect to offer, as dectives, one or 
more of the disciplines qua disciplines at the senior high school 
levH. But, in the required courses in kindergarten through grade 
twelve, courses of study should reflect a careful, judicious, rich 
blending of the various components of this social science program. 
To that end, it is hoped that those who develop curriculum will find 
this section helpful. It is a concise, ready, and up-to-date reference 
to which curriculum planners muy turn, it also can- provide them 



>Thf Humanities in American I. if? Berkeley: ©Uni versify of California Press. 1980, p 2 
(Used by permission of the publisher ) 



The History- Social Science Framework 
neither espouses nor anticipates a 
disciplme-by-discipline approach to 
teaching or learning. At every grade 
level there should be a skillful blending 
of history, the social science disciplines, 
and the humanities, because those are 
the sources for content. 
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with some yardsticks by which they can measure the adequacies of 
their offerings. 



I. Anthropology 




Cultural anthropology, on which this 
framework draws most heavily, Is 
concerned with those components of 
culture found universally among 
human societies: technology, language, 
institutions, and beliefs. 



Anthropology is the study of humans and their cultures. It is a 
social science with close ties to history and the other humanities. 
Also, it is related to other social science disciplines, such as sociol- 
ogy, archeology, geography, linguistics, and biology. 

There are two major divisions of anthropology: physical and 
cultural. Physical anthropology treats the biological characteristics 
of human beings, viewing them in context with other forms of 
animal life. Cultural anthropology is the second major division, 
and it is the one oh which this framework draws more heavily. 
Cultural anthropology is especially concerned with those compo- 
nents of culture found universally among human societies. Those 
components may be grouped broadly into four major categories: 

1. Technology or tools and the ability to use them 

2. Language 

3. Institutions or organized long-lasting ways of doing things 

4. Beliefs or belief systems 

Attention may be focused on many subtopics within each of 
those broad categories. For example, more particular study might 
be deyoted to: 

• One or more of the five basic institutions: family, education, 
government, economic systems, or religions 

• One or more human groupings, such as peer, piay, minority or 
ethnic groups, age fades, political parties, labor unions, busi- 
ness associations, or community organizations 

• Customs, holidays, art forms, folklore, methods of curing 
.illness, markets, mythology, conflict resolution, and disputing 

processes 

• Continuity and change in both contemporary and past 
societies 

• Life-styles in Western and non-Western cultures 1 

• Cultural patterns of the diverse peoples of the world 

Basic Concepts in Anthropology 

1. Human beings occupy a unique place among living things. This 
can be demonstrated by a study of human culture, which is 
unique among all animal life. 

2. The family is the basic unit of society in the transmission of 
culture, but other institutions — such as schools, religious groups, 
government, economic organizations, and social groups — also 
are involved in the transmission of culture. 

3. The concept of culture is the most fundamental concept in 
anthropology. In its broadest sense culture may be defined as all 
of the learned characteristics of a people which, when com- 
bined, make up their way of life. 
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4. Culture includes: 

a. The existence of tools and the ability to use them 

b. The existence of language and the ability to use it to com- 
municate with others 

c. Attitudes, values, and belief systems 

d. Social, political, and religious organizations 

e. Economic and legal systems 

f. Methods for resolving conflict 

g. Aesthetic preferences 

h. Modes of artistic expression 

i. Methods of curing illness 

y The ability to seek and acquire food, shelter, clothipg, and 

other items deemed essential to the life of a people 
k. Methods of quieting fears of the unknown 
I. Methods of adjusting to and changing the environment 
m. Methods of enculturating the young so that they may perpet- 
uate the way of life 



II. Economics 



Economics is the study of how individuals and groups use their 
limited resources to satisfy their unlimited wants. Economists 
study the behavior of individuals to identify decisions and rules 
that assist individuals to use their personal resources to achieve 
their objectives in their roles as: 

• Consumers 

• Producers 

• Savers 

• Investors 

• Citizens 

Economists study, as well, the nature of the economic decisions 
made by individuals and groups, as expressed in economic institu- 
tions called markets. They also study the nature of economic sys- 
tems established by societies past and present to answer fundamental 
questions of the following types: 

1. Which products and services should be produced? 

2. How should the production processes be organized? 

3. How much should be produced? 

4. How should goods and services be distributed? 

5. How should ownership of productive resources be organized? 

6. What are the economic and social consequences of different 
types of economic organization? 

7. How rapidly can and should an economy grow? 

The understandings and relationships discovered through the study 
of these questions can then be used by students to analyze various 
personal and societal economic problems and come to an informed 
conclusion as to the appropriate personal or group action. 

Basic Concepts in Economics 

I. Scarcity, the situation in which total economic wants exceed 
available resources, is the basic economic problem of all soci- 
eties. Scarcity necessitates choices about how to distribute and 



Economics is the study of how 
individuals mnd groups use 
their limited resources to satisfy 
their unlimited wants. 
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Individuals phy vmkd economic roles; 
they ore consumers, producers, stivers, 
investors, end citizens. The study of 
economics should assist them in 
miking decisions that wit help them 
^ achieve their objectives. 



use limited resources. Every choice results in an opportunity 
cost— the cost of that which is given up or not produced— 
when the decision is made to produce a given good or service. 
How a society organizes to handle problems of choice created 
by scarcity mandates the need for some type of economic 
system. 

2. Every society in history has developed an economic system to 
respond to the scarcity problem. Ecortomic systems exist to 
provide answers to the three basic questions in economics: (I) 
what should *be produced; (2) how should it be produced; and 
(3) for whom should it be produced; i.e., how should it be 
distributed? Economists classify three pure economic systems- 
traditional, command, and market. Traditional societies answer 
the three basic economic questions by means of tradition and 
custom; command systems answer the questions by the use of 
planning and authority; the market economics answer them 
through the interactions of consumers, producers, and, to 
some extent, government. Modern economic systems are' 
"mixed" economies in that they contain elements pf each of the 
three pure systems, although one type of system usually domi- 
nates decision making. The ability of any economic system to 
meet the demands of society depends ultimately on the avail- 
ability of productive resources. 

3. Productive resources arc necessary before production can 
occur. These resources include natural resources, human 
resources in the form of labor and management, and capital 
goods. Capital goods kre materials and machines created to 
produce goods and services. In addition, time, which cannot be 
recaptured or stored, and space, which affects ease of commu- 
nication and transportation, are important dimensions affect- 
ing the productivity of resources. 

4. Occupational and regional specialization increases the produc- 
tivity of existing resources and increases interdependence. 
Thus, formerly independent individuals must now depend on 
others to produce goods and services they need and want. This 
interdependence creates a need for a mechanism of exchange 
to facilitate the transfer of resources and goods between indi- 
viduals, regions, and nations (international trade). 

■> 

5. Money, in various forms, serves as a medium to facilitate the 
exchange of goods and services. Money's value is determined 

0 by, the number of goods and servifcerit commands in exchange. 
Thfe dollar is the monetary unit used in the United States as a 
^ medium of exchange in the world market. By studying the 
dollar as it fluctuates in value periodically, the student can 
understand better the economies of other nations and the world. 

6. A market economy operates via' ft network of markets and 
prices that reflect shifting supply and demand conditions as 
well as governmental policies. This market network serves as 
rtie main regulator of the distribution of scarce resources in the 
production of the most desired goods and services. In a com- 
mand economy, distribution decisions are. made by a set of 
planning institutions supplemented by markets. 

7. Students need to know how to explain or describe the perfor- 
mance ofjheir economy. They must understand income distri- 
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bution or that portico of society's wealth returned to the 
contributors: wage* and salaries to labor, interest to capital, 
rent to owners of land and resources, and profits to investors 
and entrepreneurs. These make up the per capita income and 
income distribution, the most commonly used measures of soci- 
ety's standard of living. They also must undei stand the meaning 
of the gross national product, defimd as the sum of the value 
of all goods and services produced for final sale, and index 
numbers, such as the consumer price index. A suggested 
method of facilitating a conceptual understanding of the devel- 
opment arid performance of our economy is to study the his- 
torical development of the corporate structure from its inception 
to the present. 

8* Sin c e ec on o m ic measuring most often uses charts, graphs, and 
tables, student! need to acquire the skills to understand this 
.graphic language. 

9. The student should understand the concept of interdepen- » 
dence. When any society industrializes, such as the United 
States has done, it must specialize, This means that once inde- 
pendent individuals now Med many others to produce the 
everyday household goods and services that formerly most 
individuals either provided for themselves or did without. 

lft. The student should begin to grasp the more subtle implications 
of the dialogue between organized capital in the corporate 
form and organized labor in the free trade union form, in 
collective bargaining: an original American inventio^theoreti- 
calty designed to bring maximum benefits to both sides in the 
procedure, a loyal and productive labor force in exchange for 
good wages ami humanistic benefits. 

11. Students need opportunities to examine the local, national, 
and global problems of our particular mixed economy. Among 
these problems are: 

a. The inflationary pressures and the decrease of workers 9 rtal 
earnings 

b. The persistence of poverty in a generally productive economy 
c Discriminatory labor market practices 

d. Successes and failures of governmental manpower programs 

e. Environmental problems of health and safety in the work- 
place and in the community at large 

f. The expanding oligopolistic nature of the American econ- 
omy (the existence of a market situation in which each of a 
few producers affects but does not control the market) 

g. The perceived needs of contemporary society balanced 
against future generations' essential requirements 

! 2. Students need to be able to analyte t We basic economic goals of 
their society; i.e. f freedom of choice, efficiency; x equity, full 
employment, price stability, growth, and security ^n light of 
their personal value systems. They should also recognize the 
existence of trade-offs *mong these goals. They need to 
develop, as well, the analytical skills to assess economic issues 
and proposed governmental policies in light of these goals. 

13. Students need to understand the organization and importance 
of the international economic system; the distribution of 
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wealth and resources on a global scale; the struggle of the 
"developing* nations to attain economic independence and a 
better standard of living for their citizens; and the role of the 
transnational corporation in the international economic order. 



GntnpkybidiMdplimeinwMchthe 
cpmefpiM, t*m*k* ml om, emdfocts 
derived from both the social end 
physical sdemee* converge At the study 
of specific places **d the 
peoples who imhmbit them. 



HI. Geography 

Geography is a discipline in which the concepts, generalizations, 
and facts derived from both the social and physical sciences con- 
verge in the study of specific places and the peoples who inhabit 
them. Geography, therefore, functions as a kind of bridge linking 
the social and physical sciences. Geographers study: 

• The interrelations of humans and their environments 

• Patterns of location of human activities 

• Patterns of human variation: regional, national, and global, as 
well as variations among cultures 

• Human beings themselves and their cultures 

Even more important than what geographers study are their view- 
points or approaches to problems. Geographers contend that most 
problems become mere understandable when seen in their spatial 
contexts and in terms of the relationships between humans and 
their environments. For those reasons, the two most fundamental 
questions to which geography is addressed are: 

1. Where? 

2. Why here rather than somewhere else? 

In recent years, geographers have become increasingly con- 
cerned with refining their understanding of spatial patterns of 
society. They have broadened the discipline to include the study of- 
problems of liuman welfare, such as urbanization, hunger, pollu- 
tion, disease, population, discrimination, conflict and conflict reso- 
lution, poverty, aging, resource depletion, industrialization, and 
global interdependence. Because the discipline has been broad- 
ened* Robert S. Weifter offered this newer definition of geography 
in the Academic American Encylopedia, published in 1980: 

Geography is the study of spatial variation on the Earth's surface and 
of humankind's relation to its environment. Of essential concern to the 
geographer are spatial patterns and the interrelations of climate, land- 
forms, vegetation, soils, population, economic activities, and political 
units, either on a global scale or in a more limited area. Geography is 
thus an exceedingly complex discipline that can be subdivided into 
numerous specialized areas. The geographer seeks to explain the loca- 
tion of various elements in the environment and to describe and estab- 
lish the spatial patterns of these elements. The processes that form and 
change these patterns are also analyzed. One principal means to this 
end is the map, which for the geographer is an indispensable research 
tool as well as a visual representation. 2 



2 Academic American Encyclopedia. Princeton, N.J.; •Arete Publishing Co.. Inc., I9S0. 
Vol. 9, 100. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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Ink Approaches to Geography ^_\* 

Two principal approaches to geography have been developed. 
One is called the regional approach; the other it called the topic*/, 
or, systematic, approach: 

• Regional. In his article in the Academic American Encyclope- 
dfe Mr. Weiner wrote, "Regional geography concerns all 
aspects of a relatively small area and compares that area with 
other areas * However, regions do not exist in reality; they are 
mental constructs. A region is a part of the Earth that is similar 
in terms of specific criteria chosen to delimit it from other 
regions. "Regions can be defined,- said Mr. Weiner, "by physi- 

. cat criteria or by sociopolitical criteria. For example, a region 
may be an area receiving 100 mm (4 inches) or less of rainfall 
annually, or an area where more than 50 percent of the popu- 
lation is tinder the age erf fifteen." 

Geographers distinguish between two different types of 
regions: 

1. The formal region. A formal region is one whose limits 
are fixed, at least temporarily, in a particular place on 
Earth. Examples are the wheat producing region of the 
United States, the prairie region of Canada, or the oil 
producing region of the Middle East. 

2. The functional (or nodal). Functional regions an? those 
delimited by spitial interaction. A sovereign state (e.g.» 
the United States, Mexico, the Soviet Union) is a func- 
tional region. Functional regions also may be delimited 
by spatial action hi the form of exchange of goods and 
services. For example, the trade area of a supermarket, 
the distributiori|»rea of a daily newspaper, or the area 
served, by a mass transit syftem are functional regions. 

* Topical (or systematic). "Topical geography," Mr. Weiner 
wrote, "is the study of the spatial organization or location*! 
distribution of a specific phenomenon and its relation to 
human presence. Medical geography is an example of topical 
geography. It is concerned with the distribution of disease- 
causing organisms and their relation to local populations." 
Urban geography is another example of topical geography. It 
is concerned with the distribution of cities and with spatial 
interactions of peopk in urban centers. 

Brand** of Geography 

There are two major branches of geography: physical and 
human* 

a Physical geography. "Physical geography," Mr. Weiner wrote, 
"studies the natural conditions or process on the Earth's sur- 
face and the resulting spatial structures.** For example, physi- 
cal geography is concerned with the study of plant and animal 
distribution and the relationships of plants and animals to 
their habitats. Physical geography studies the distribution of 
climate and weather patterns, their seasonal changes, and the 
processes that shape the patterns. Physical geography also 
studies tandforms; it examines their origins and changes over 
time. 



Two principal approaches to geography 
have been developed. One Is the 
regional approach In which att aspects 
qf a relatively smatt area are studied. 
The other is the topical approach 
which is concerned with the 
tistribmtlo* of specffk pi 
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Hum** geography h skin tolHftory in 
i thot U tikes m comprehensive view of 
humonkind end eerth, but where 
history stresses time bonds, geography 
stresses piece bonds. 




• Human geography. "Human geography," according to Mr. 
< Weincr, "is the study of the changing spatial distributions of 
jrcople, their activities, and their interaction with the natural 
environment." Human geographers, however, do not study 
people, industries, cities, or climates for their own sake, but 
because they "perceive them as parts of a whole that give 
character to a place. In this holistic position, geography resem- 
bles history. . . . Both history and geography take a compre- 
hensive view of [hujmankind and earth, one stressing time 
bonds, the other place bonds."* 

Human geography, as a discipline, has broadened so much 
over the past two decades that it now is divided into subdisci- 
plines. These are the major subdistiplines in human geogra- 
phy, as outlined by Mr. Weiner: * 

1. Cultural geography is the examination of the distribution of 
cultural groups or of specific cultural traits such as religions, 
languages, architecture, place names, or burial rites. 

2. Population geography studies the numbers and distribution of 
people and the changing patterns of distribution. 

3. Economic geography deals with the location of economic activ- 
ities and analyzes the reasons for location. Included in eco- 
nomic geography are such subdivisions as agricultural geography, 
manufacturing geography, and transportation geography. 

4. Historical geography is concerned with the local or regional 
environments of humankind as they'existed in the past. This 
involves assessing both historical events and the role of the 
natural environment. 

5. Political geography is the study of governmental units as 
observed on the landscape. This can involve the regional study 

* of a specific pu/litical unit or the effect of political phenomena 

on an area* 

Urban geography analyzes the origin and growth o t f cities as 
well as the spatial arrangement within cities. Many of the new 
statistical rhethods used in modern geography were introduced 
by urban geographers. 4 

Basic Concepts in Geography 

1. All events occur in specific places, and^all places derive their 
character from changes through time. Concern with process — 

v that is, the interaction of forces through time— has particular 
relevance to human geography. Observing where peoples and 
things are leads to questions about their places of origin, their 
routes of dispersal, and their transformation within the present 
location. 

2. The map is the basic tool of the geographer, a graphic short- 
hand for what otherwise would require long verbal discrip-" 
tions of location and arrangement. 

. 3. Geography is a meaningful way of lookingatEarth, not a mere 
inventory of its contents. * 

4. A region is a part of the parth that is similar in terms of spe- 
cific criteria chosen to delimit it from other regions. Regions 
do not ,exist in reality; they are mental constructs. 



J Jan O. M Brock and John Webb, A Geography of Mankind. New York; ©McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., 1968, pp. 17 and 18 

'Academic American Ent vclopedia. Princeton, N J ©Arete Publishing Co., Inc , 1980, 
Vol. 9, p. 10?. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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5. Each region has an interplay of forces, an interdependence and 
arrangement of elements, and a common imprint which per- 
mits rational inspection and comprehension. This internal con- 
sistency or 'coherence unites the particles into a whole. 

6. Each society molds the forces and features of its biophysical 
environment to its singular purpose. In this way it organizes 
space into a coherent entity, such as a country, a region, or, in 
short, to a place. 

7. The situation of a place, its position in the web of circulation, 
is of great importance in determining its character. Central 

, location mear\s high degree of accessibility; marginal location 
signifies isolation However, to be in the center of things or 
events is not always an advantage; that depends on the phe- 
nomenon (e.g., war, hurricane, tornado). Innovations may be 
more successful on the frontier than in, the center, ^because the 
former is less burdened by traditions or vested interest*. 

8. A habitat is an ecosystem that has been modified by human 
action. MabUats are significant not only becaase they have, in 
part, been created by human action but also because they pro- 
vide the natural surroundings of humankind's occupancy of 
the Earth. 

9. Any human society, if it is to survive for long, must form a 
workable connection with the Earth's resources. The habitat is 
the resource base of human societies. 

10. The significance to humans of the physical and biotic features 
of their ha^tats is a function of the attitudes, objectives, and 
technical skills of, humans themselves. With every change in 
human attitudes and objectives and with^very advance in tech- 
nical skills, the habitat mus* b<2 reappraised. This kind of reap- 
praisal is known as sequent occupanee. The concept, of 
sequent occupanee is an operational definition of the chang- 
ing significance of fiabitat. < 

I I. The old notion of "the abiding Earth" has given way to that of 
a world in flux. Nonetheless, humans could not live rational 
lives if they did not assume some permanence and persistence 
in nature and society. 

12. Accepting change as a general principle,*the rate and direction 
, of change become the cardinal issues. Events must be viewed in 
time scales appropriate to the nature of their processes. 



History is 

• w. - is one of the 

IV. History o/thesocki 

History is a very broad and dichotomous discipline. It is at once: 
• Both an art and a science. History is one of the humanities, as 

well as one of the social science disciplines. 
• # Both particularistic or selective and general or integrative. 
• # Both a body of knowledge about the past and the creative pro- 
cess of making sense or reinterpreting the evidences of the 
past. 
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History is cone t*d \\\h unique events, eras, movements, 
nations, institutions. ,,s, or individuals. At the same time, his- 
tory seeks to integra, nformation and ideas so that a particular 
person or group of people, living in a particular place, at a unique 
time in the past may be understood ip the proper context. To study 
history, therefore, is to study thoughtfully human affairs of the 
past. Such study enables students to: 

• Perceive the elements of order in what otherwise would a 
chaotic jumble of past events. 

• Become privy to an understanding of past events which gener- 
ated Amotions, values, and ideals for which human beings 
have lived, struggled, and died. 

' • Develop a realistic .rspective on the nature of the* ' society, 
its problems, and the direction in which it is headed. 

• Understand what experiences and values they share with other 
peoples of other times arfd places and in what respects they are 
different. 

• Seek answers to three of life's most important questions: 
"Who am IT "Who are we?" and "How did the unique present 
in whith I live come to be?' 

Basic Concepts in History 

1. What separates history from every other kind of inquiry a^ut 
human affairs is its fundamental concern with time— ne 
before and after, cause and effect relationship of events. HV 
tory is the study of a unique sequpn^ of unique individuals, 
events, situations, ideas, and instit; occurring in the one- 
dimensional and irreversible stream lime. 

2. History is the study df the record of people's Oehavior, usually 
in relationship to other individuals, groups, and the environ- 
ment. History is a written int 'pretation of these events. 

3. History is a means whereby *,jcieties see*' *o maintain their 
identities, establish continuity iri Ueir developments, and main- 
tain their ideals and traditions. Since the dawn of civilization, 
in almost every society, history has been regarded as a vehicle 
for teaching the private citizen the public virtues of loyalty and 
responsibility. ! 

4. "How" and "why" are inseparable questions " r the historian. 
The historian's prime quest is for human mc./es; the historian 
seeks to understand the reasons for which individuals and 
groups did what they did. The historian strives for a precise, 
detailed reconstruction of the circumstances surrounding an 
action and then for an understanding of wny it occurred and 

* what its significance' is. 

5. History deals with .people both humanistically, because of its 
attention to the individual person and ihe unique event, and 
scientifically, because it also deals with people in groups and as 
the focus of long-term trends. 

6. Each situation and event is distinct, but each , connected to all 
the foregoing and succeeding ones by a complex web of cause 
and effect, probability and a "ident. The unjque present, just 
as each unique point in the past, is unintelligible unless it is 
understood in terms of its history or how it came to be. 




7. All thinking is based, consciously or unconsciously, upon 
recollections of past experience. Human beings have the unique 
ability to incorporate into their personal experiences not 
only the experiences of other men and women of their own time 
but also those of all previous generations. In other words, 
human beings have a true second sight that sets them above 
other species and enable them to understand better the pies- 
ent bv studying the past and, thus, to prepare themselves to 
face the future.. 

8. No two events in the life of a human being, a nation, or in the 
course of history are ever exactly alike, but recurring patterns 
of resemblance often make it possible for individuals and 
groups to act with the confidence that comes from the recogni- 
tion of the familiar. 

9. Human values are not based on a single standard, but are 
inherently diverse from time to time and from place to place 

• and from group to group. People who live in different periods 
of time often have different ideas of what is right or wrong, 
correct or incorrect, of what good and noor government 
r *eans. As time moves forward, ail kinds if . onditions change, 
including many attitudes and beliefs which people hold. These 
different attitudes and ways of looking at and interpreting 
life may be summarized as being different frames of reference. 
At the same time, people in different periods of nistory have 
some beliefs and attitudes which remain the same through 
succeeding generations. 

10. Historical sources should have both external validity or 
authentic ity and internal validity or be dcived from reliable 
sources of information. 

11. Because historical accounts arc prepared by human beings, 
they reflect, to some degree at least, the biases and perspectives 
of the human beings who have prepared them. 

M2. Ideally, history brings together and synthesizes all the other 
realms of knowledge and their various analyses. History as a 
discipline has that broad compass that enables it to see the 
true, complex interplay of motive, cause, chance, and circum- 
j^ance in human life. 



Political science is the study of 
fundamental processes and 
relationships rather thai of isolated 
facts; students should Imrn to analyze 
decision making in a political system as 
a function of process and interaction 
rather than simply as a static 
relationship among bodies of 
government 



V^JPolitica J Science 

. Political science is a discipline whose philosopl cal roots can be 
traced back more than 2,000 years to the time ot i^lato, Aristotle, 
Confucius, and Kautilya. 5 Through the ages it has continued to 



'Kautilya was a great Hindu philosopher and statesman (300 BC ) And Kautilya is 
believed to be the nr. name for Canakya. under »*""'» he wrote the classic work on politics. 
Arlha-sastra, T his work is ranked with those of A *tot!e and Plato Sometime his critics 
compare him » Machiavclli He was a counselor and adviser to the great Maurya king. 
Candragupta 1 < > book became Candragupta's guide, and it was also the guide for ruling to 
which the gre»»i King Asoka of India also subscribed 

Kautilya is credited with being "the father" of political knowledge and a source of sound 
knowledge in Hindu society Kautilya's classic work has been translated into English 

Source k'mvitopaedia Brit annua r hicago Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 1980, Vol V , 
pp 733-734. 
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Political science is a very broad 
discipline. Among other facets it is 
concerned with the functioning of bo(h 
formal and informal political groups, 
with decision-making, and with the 
transmission of values and attitudes. 



excite the interest of both scholars and practical men and women 
of affairs in societies on every continent. 

Political science is a very broad discipline encompassing these 
major facets: 

Abstract theories of government and law 
The study of comparative political, legal, and economic 
systems 

• The transmission of values and attitudes or the study of how 
individuals and groups are socialized politically 

• The functioning of both formal and informal political groups 
and governmental and legal institutions 

• Decision-making processes, particularly on the process where- 
by decisions are made that are binding on all members of a 
political community 

• Both the "is" and the "ought to be" of government and politi- 
cal processes and how the two can be reconciled 

• The behavior of individuals and groups in the many political 
arenas in which they live 

• Transnational and global politics, organizations, and relation- 
ships 

Like many of the other disciplines, political science has been 
subdivided into a number of component parts. Among the more 
important of them are these: 

• Political theory, including the history of political thought and 
analysis of the writings of political theorists 

• Governmental institutions, with particular focus on American 
government and politics 
Citizenship education 

Constitutional law and the study of comparative constitutions 
Comparative government and law 
Public administrations 

Politics, political processes, and political parties 
Political behavior 

International or transnational relations, including interna- 
tional and' global politics, law, organizations, and human 
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rights 

Basir Concepts in Political Science 

1. Politics is the struggle for power. Political activity is found 
wherever there are power relationships or Qonflicts. Students 
need to understand that conflict resolution requires decision 
making, which involves compromise, and in a democracy 
encourages citizen and interest-group participation. 

2. A political system is the pattern of interaction between individ- 
uals and institutions that makes binding decisions for the society 
as a whole. Students should understand that the media, interest 
groups, and political parties, for example, all influence deci- 
sions made by the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
government. 

3. Political science is the study of fundamental processes and rela- 
tionships rather- than of isolated facts. Students should be able 
to analyze decision making in a political system as a function of 
process and interaction rather than simply as a static relation- 
ship among bodies of government. 
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4. The principles of American government include Constitutional 
government, a democratic republic, shared powers (separation 
of powers), federalism, a check and balance system, and the Bill 
of Rights. Students should understand that the purpose of limit- 
ing go/ernment in Amer" ;a is to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual from abusive authoritarian power. The student needs 
also to be aware that the corollary to individual rights is the 
responsibility the individual has to society as a whole. 

5. Public officials assume certain roles in carrying out their 
assigned functions. Students should know what roles are char- 
acteristic of executives, legislators, judges, bureaucrats, and 
other goyernment officials. 

6. The viability of democracy in America has come under question 
in recent years. Recent trends have included an increased presi- 
dential governance, an increasing number of noncompetitive 
congressional districts (the vanishing marginal), decline in the 
percent of voting among the electorate, an increase in the feel- 
ing of individual ineffectiveness, increase in t : nfluence of 
single issue interest groups, and an increase in tiie size, activi- 
ties, and influence of congressional staffs. Students should rec- 
ognize that democracy in Ajr\cY\ca i* threatened by a lack of 
citizen participation. 

7. America is becoming increasingly interdependent in its relation- 
ships with the political systems in the world, necessitating a 
study of other societies and their political processes and prob- 
lems. Emphasis should be placed on the role of nationalism in 
international affairs. 



VI. Psychology 



Psychology is the, systematic stuly of individual behavior and 
human mental processes. It studies both the cognitive aspects of 
the mind or how humans think about the world around them and 
the affective aspect or how humans feel about their experiences. 

How individuals perceive, learn, are motivated, and relate to 
each other and to themselves are major aspects of psychology. 
Psychological knowledge has enhanced the ability of humans to 
modify and organize behavior. Psychology also has demonstrated 
the importance of attitudes, feelings* and values in determining 
human beha or. 

Basic Concepts in Psychology 

1. Motivation and drive describe ihe biological, social, and inter- 
nal factors which activate the indiv' 'ual tc strive for goals and 
satisfactions. ' 

2. Cognition is the knowing, thinking aspect of the individual. It is 
enhanced by both the inborn and acquired perceptual abilities, 
functional persistence (attention), and motivation. 

3. Intelligence is a component of cognition which describes the 
effectiveness with which the person successfully achieves goals 
and acquires useful information. 




To study psychology is to study how 
humans think about the world around 
them and how they feel about their 
experiences. 
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Sociology is the scientific study of 
human society; it is concerned with the 
behavior of human beings in group 
situations. 



4. Growth and development are concepts which relate to the 
orderly sequence in which the individual attempts and accom- 
plishes various goals and tasks. It depends upon both internal 
physiological factors and societal definitions. 

5. The self is the concept which describes those actions, opinions, 
skills, and attitudes the person identifies as the essential, consist- 
ent, long enduring definition of that individual. 

6. Adjustment is a measure of the competency and adequacy with 
which the person succeeds in accomplishing goals and develop- 
ing adequately. 

7. Anxiety is a subjective fear of failure or threat which interferes 
with adjustment. 

8. Abnormal reactions are a multitude of inadequate, nonfunc- 
tional behaviors which interfere with growth and adjustment. 



VII. Sociology 



Sociology is the scientific study of human society. It is concerned 
with the behavior of human beings in group situations. The study 
of sociology, therefore, consists of trying to understand: 

• The basic units and institutions of social life, such as the fam- 
ily, schools, neighborhoods, rural and urban communities, 
and the many other kinds of groups with which humans iden- 
tify, be they occupational, political, religious, ethnic, or based 
on sex, status, or ideology. 

• The social relationships which humans develop in their inter- 
actions with one another. The sociological perspective fpcuses 
on how those social relationships arise, why they persist, why 
antagonisms develop, and how they maintain social order to 
contribute to social change. 

Like other disciplines, sociology is divided into many subdivi- 
sions. Some of the more important of them are: 

• Socialization of the individual 

• Collective behavior 

• Social institutions 

• Race and culture 

• Human ecology 

• Demography and population 

• Social problems or appl ; ?d sociology 

• Social psychology 

• Political sociology 

Basic Concepts in Sociology 

1. People learn human behavior characteristics through group 
interaction. 

2. Since human beings are gregarious creatures, any understand- 
ing of humans must include an understanding of human 
groups. 

3. Each society has a culture distinct from f»ny other, altri' ugh 
specific components of a given culture n also be found in 
different cultures. 
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4. Cutouts provide distinct social norms whkh all members of 
that Oittiiit are expected to follow. 

5. Individuals are affected by the population in which they live; 
population characteristics yary over time and space. 

& Societies are composed of social classes which aredefincd by 
J their economic, political, and social power and their prestige 
within the society. 

7. Human social relationships and interactions are affected by 
aspects of human ecology. 

8. All human societies are constantly in a state of change. 

9. All societies have institutions defined by their cultural tradi- 
tions and priorities. 

10. Every society contains aspects of social disorganization. 



VIII. Hie Humanities 



Traditionally, the humanities were considered to be languages 
and literature, history, and philosophy. More recently the humani- 
ties have enlarged their domain in three significant ways. 

First, the fields of study in the humanities have hectt expanded. 
Linguistics, archeology, ethics, the arts, architecture, the history 
and comparison of religions and of the law, and the human and 
social aspects of science and technology have been added. 4 , 

Secondly, the humanities have broadened their coverage. In the 
past, the humanities concentrated almost exclusively on the study 
of classics or "great works** drawn from the Western cultural tradi- 
tion. Today the humanities devote attention to non-Western cul- 
tural traditions as well TJhe humanities also are concerned with 
American racial and ethnic grdups and their cultural contributions. 

Third, the humanities have become cofccerncsd with a broader 
range of modes of expression. In the past the humanities devoted 
attention to written expression and standard ivorks of art. Today 
the humanities embrace oral history, literature, and biography, as 
well as ff 11m, television, computers, and various forms of *pop" art. 

Despite the fact thai the humanities have enlarged their circle, 
they remain dedicated to the disciplined development pf verbal, 
perceptual, and imaginative skills needed to understand human 
experience at all times and in all places. 

Particular methods of exptession and inquiry are used for the 
tranguiitiet. They are language, dialogue, reflection, imagination, 
and Metaphor Those methods of study, of course, , do not yield 
geometric prods or quantifiable gains. Neither are fhey meant to 
promote the acquisition of facts per se, Nonetheless, facts are 
important. As the report of the Commission on the Humanities 
makes clear: , 

Education in the humanities requires factual knowledge of ideas, 
values, and tastes. Without such knowledge, the v^orkTs cultural tradi- 
tions cannot be understood; without it, attempts at critical discustion 



•lit Hmmtoki Amtrkm lift wtofthe Commtwon pj> the Humanities. Bcrkc- 
kf. thriftily ofCaaforwt Pi**. I9S0, p. 1 fc 
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become pointless. ^3 many people an insistence on facts smacks of 
rote learning. Nothing could bz farther from our aim. Effective instruc- 
tion in the humanities encourages a creative interplay of fact and 
imagination. 7 

The California program for history and the social sciences urges 
incorporation of the fields of study and the methods of expression 
and inquiry of the humanities for courses of study at all grade levels, 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The humanities are important 
for students of ail ages. Their essence is ? spirit or an attitude 
toward humanity. The humanities help students discover that indi- 
viduals $re at once autonomous and capable of actualizing them- 
selves. At the same time, individuals are products of their own cul- 
ture and bound to all humankind across time and throughout the 
world. 

As students of all ages within the limits of their own develop- 
mental capabilities encounter the humanities, they develop concep- 
tual skills and acquire knowledge of traditions that will encourage 
a more critical examination of human values. They will have 
opportunities to learn how to discriminate between good and bad 
in matters of human action. That does not mean that the humani- 
ties auempt to impose any single set of normative values, be they 
political, social, moral, or aesthetic. But it does mean that the 
humanities provide a record of the ideals that have guided men and 
women of the past. The humanities make vivid the ideal of appre- 
ciating diversity or cultural pluralism by expanding the number of 
perspectives from which events and questions of value can be 
viewed. 

The humanities, in sum, enlarge one's experience. They link one 
to the others of the world, past and present. They provide oppor- 
tunities to live life in a more social and historically conscious 
manner ami in a mlore imaginative, critical spirit. They provide 
alternative visions of the future, The humanities are an indispens- 
able part of a social science program, which aims at producing 
citizens eager and equipped to search for humane solutions to 
perennial and unprecedented problems. 
^ 

7 The Hvmsnitietw Amrrken Lift. Berkeley: • University of California Pre**, 1980. p. 29. 
(Reprinted fe? peraunon of the publisher.) 




Evaluating Instructional 
History— Social Science 

Grade Eight 




The major criteria for evaluating textbook* and related instructional 
materials in history-social science should reflect a philosophy consistent 
with that of the History- Social Science framework for California Pub- 
Ik Schools, adopted by the California State Board of Education in Janu- 
ary, 1981, 

I, The History— Social Science Program 

History-social science education provides for a systematic study of 
what people do and why they do it Hie understanding of history of the 
environment and of social, political, and economic systems should lead to 
thoughtful, rational* and, objective participation in this country's and the 
world's political and social processes. 

Knowledge derived from anthropology, economics, ethnic studies, geo- 
graphy, history, humanities, philosophy, political science, psychology, 
religion, sociology, and thc-art* are woven into the designated grade level 
content. The grade level content and the history and social science con- 
cepts are used by students in critical and creative thinking and in develop- 
ing values and multicultural perspectives. The learning process includes 
the use of cognitive skills that prepare students for the responsibilities of 
citizenship in the United States and the world. 

II. Goals of the History— Soda! Science Framework 

The goals of history-social science education should be reflected in 
both pupil and teacher materials. History-social science education shall: 

1. Enable students to acquire knowledge drawn from the social scien- 
ces, the humanities, arid the history of humankind. 

a. Material, including illustrations, shall present a variety of views 
on major topics— past, present, and future— expressed by differ:-, 
ent authorities. Primary and secondary Jgfrces should be 

b. Materials shall reflect the interrelationships that exist among cur- 
riculum areas. The materials should lead the student to a recogni- 
tion that the social sciences draw from the arts, literature, 
reading, and virtually all other academic /disciplines. 

c. Material shall todude the significance of both secular and relw 
giops belief systems in shaping the moral and ethnical precepts in 
literature, art, music, law, and mortality. No single belief system 
should be imposed upon the student or held up to ridicule. 

d. Instructional materials shall be presented in many ways; exposi- 
tory, argumentative, biographical, autobiographical, graphic, 
and g eo b iphic, using case studies, stories, dramatic presenta- 
tion, muffc; rot* recordings, film, ftlmstrips, video tapes, tram* 

simulated games, manipulative materials, simulated 

Economic toocept* terminology, institutions, Methodology, rela- 
tionships, iud explanatory systems (models) should be intro- 
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The major criteria for evaluating 
textbooks mgt re la ted hutmcthmal 
m^arlah la khOarvsaeiai sc i ence 
shomkl refleci a philosophy consistent 
with that of the History-Social Science 
Framework. 



History-tcM science education 
provides for a systematic study of what 
people do and why they doit. 




Enable students to participate in 
activities in the scciety as individuals 
and as members of groups. 



duced and related to social and political life :md the wise use of 
the environment. 

2 Enable students to develop and practice a variety of intellectual and 
work-study skills appropriate to history-social science. 

a. To develop and use a variety of critical and creative thinking 
skills to solve problems, including valuing, synthesis, analysis, 
arid comparisons. 

b. To develop and use study, map, and globe skills, which are neces- 
sary' tools fox learning. 

c. To develop skills to clarify personal values in relation to society's 
values. 

d. To develop and use personal, group interaction, and social par- 
ticipation skills in a variety of social science learning situations. 

3. Enable students to understand and appreciate the important com* 
mon values of our human and national heritage and develop their 
own value positions. 

a. Understand the similarities and differences of individuals and 
respect their rights, regardless of cufture, social class, sex, reli- 
gion, age, disability, nationality, or /ace. 

b. Become aware of and appreciate their awn Value positions and 
the value positions held by others, and learn that controversies 
are often related to differing values. 

c. Learn the various ways and means us4d by people to resolve 
problems and issues. 

d. Appreciate our American heritage and rights and privileges guar- 
anteed by the U.S. Constitution and the difficulty in maintain- 
ing those ideals, past and present. 

e. Recognize individuals, groups, societies, and nations as interde- 
pendent members of large social environments. 

f. sist students to identify with and value the best aspects* of our 
culture and heritage within our multicultural society. 

g. Present our society as a tapestry— not only portraying the diver- 
sity o f racial/ ethnic groups but also the fijner qualities of 
interaction. , 

4. Enable students to participate in activities in the society as individu- 
als and as members of groups. 

a. Analyze past and present social situations, determine issues, and 
prepare appropriate solutions upon which to act. 

b. Use knowledge and intellectual skills effectively in participating 
in civic and other social settings and in preparing students as 
citizens, consumers, and producers in the world of work and 
technology. 

c. Develop and use positive interpersonal relationship skills. 

d. Provide opportunities to initiate and to participate in societal 
activities. 

III. Education Code Requirements Affecting 
History and Social Science Instruction 

NOTE' See Appendix B in this framework for a list of the Edmatioti Code 
v>( 'tons that require the observant e of special events and spei ml people in Ameri- 
tati history. 

Duty Concerning Instruction of Pupils Concerning Morals, 
Manners, and Citizenship 

44806. Each teacher shall endeavor to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils the principles'of morality, truth, justice, patriotism, and a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship, 
including kindness toward domestic pets and the humane treatment of 
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ttiiagneaUies t>^» to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, 

anners and moral* and the principles of a free 

AMaa af SMyt Grades Om Throng* Sh 

Sim The adopted cottne of study for grades I through 6 shall 
fcmtasfci instil lira, tHginalnf in grade I snri containing through grade 6 
in the following areas of study: 

lodat irfriMW, drairing npfrn thr fthrirlintf -f t—irT^Tr 
■nw gregraphy, history, pahiical science, psychology, and sociology, 
dcsipiad to fit the lMtttrity of the pupils. Instruction shall provide a 
finmlrthia for understanding the history* resources, development, and 
gomamisjl of California and the United States of America; the develop- 
neat of the American economic system including the role of the entreprc- 
oetr and tabor, man's rdatiom to his human and natural environment; 
«***m and western cultures and ctviHzatioii*; and contemporary issues. 



(h) Such other studies as may be prescribed by the governing board. 

Ilia ii ii ii b SocfalSd 

51211, Instruction required by subdivision (c) of Section 51210 in the 
Area of study of social sciences shall also provide a foundation for under- 
standi* the wise use of natural resources. 

tmtw&m la Social Sckacet: Grades One Through Six 

51213. Instruction in social sciences shall include the early history of 
CaUfoma and a study of the role and contributions of both men and 
women. Mack Americans, American indiaHs, Mexicans, Asians, Pacific 
Island people, and other ethnic groups to the economic, political, and 
social development of California and the United States of America, with 
particular emphasis on portraying the roles of these groups in contempor- 
ary society. 

Aims of Study: Grades Seven Through Twelve 

51 220. The adopted course of study for grades ? through 12 shall offer 
courses hi the following areas of study: 



(b) Social sciences, drawing upon ^disciplines of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, political science, psychology, and sociology, 
designed to ft the maturity of the pupils. Instruction shall provide a 
foundation for understanding the history, resources, development, and 
government of California and the United States of America; instruction 
in our America* legal system, the operation of the juvenile and adult 
crimintt justice systems, and the rights and duties of citizens under the 
criminal and civil law and the State and Federal Constitutions; the devel- . 
opmcat of the American economic system including the role of the entre- 
preneur and tabor; man*! relations to his human and natural environpient; 
eastern and western cultures and civilizations; and, contemporary issues. 

■ (k) Such other studies as may be prescribed by the governing board. 
~_7^JusfePuetjoflf tat Sfeadal ^Jelswces 

* 5122L tnatn^tion required by subdivision (b) of Section 51220 in the 
mm of study of social sciences stall also provide a foundation for under- 
tie wise use of najurml resources. 



'nu nl r i m—t s for Graduation 

51225, No pupil than receive a diploma of graduation from high 
school who hat not completed the course of study prescribed by the 
governing board. Requirements for graduation shall include; 



(b) American history. 

(c) American government. 



(g) Such other subjects as may be prescribed. 

* 

Instrftctio* hi Social Sdsacas: Grades SevM Through Twelve 

51227. Instruction in social sciences shall include the early history of 
California and a study of the role and contributions of both men and 
women. Mack Americans, American Indians, Mexicans, Asians, Pacific 
Island people, and other ethuiw groups to the economic, political, and 
social development of California and the United States of America, with 
particular emphasis on porttayinj the roles of these groups in contempor- 
ary society. r 




ReMfkMM Matters Properly I*Mad hi Coynes of Stvdy 

51511. Nothing in this code shall be construed to prevent, or exclude 
from the public schools, references to religion or refetences to or the use 
of religious literature, art, or music or other things having a religious sig- 
nificance when such references or uses do not constitute instruction in 
religious principles or aid to any religious sect, church, creed, or sectarian 
purpose and when such references or uses are incidental *o or illustrative 
of matters properly included in the course of study. 

"Supplemental tMtractioMl Materials" 

60013* "Supplementary instructional materials'* means instructional 
materials designed to serve, but not limited to, one or more of the follow- 
ing purposes, for a given subject, at a given grade level: 



(4) To provide for meeting the oiyerse educational needs of pupils 
reflective of a condition of cultural pluralism. 

Portrayal of Cultural and Racial Diversity 

60040. When adopting instructional materials for use in the school* 
governing boards shall include only instructional materials which, in their 
determination, accurately portray the cultural and racial diversity of our 
society, including: 

(a) The contributions of both men and women in all types of roles, 
including professional, vocational, ami executive roles. 

(b) The role and contributions of American Indians, American Negroes, 
Mexican Americans, Asian Americans, European Americans, and mem- 
bers of other ethnic and cultural groups to the total development of 
California and the United States, 

(c) The role and contributions of the entrepreneur and labor in the 
total development of California and the United States. 

Ecological Systems; Use of Tobacco, Alcohol, Drugs, 
and Other Dangenps Sttbetaaeee 

60041. When adopting instructional materials for use in the schools, 
governing boards shall include Only instructional materials which accu- 
rately portray, whenever appropriate: 

(a) Man's place in ecological systems and the necessity for the protec- 
tion of our environment. 



\ 
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'im the human system of the use of tobacco, alcohol, 
daagcreos drags as defined in Section 11032 of 
tad other dangerous substances. 

aii CoMttoMkm of At United States 

8043L When adapting instructional materials for use in the schools, 
jawmtaf br fd shall require, when appropriate to the comprehend 
l ef pnpik, thai textbooks for social science, history or civics classes 
4ai* the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 




0644. No instructional materials shall be adopted by any governing 
trd for use in the schools which, in its determination, contains: 

a) Any matter reflecting adversely upon persons because of their race, 
or, creed* national origin, ancestry? sex or occupation. 

b) Any sectarian or denominational doctrine or propaganda contrary 
to. . 

--«-"-• * 

pini In be Accurate, Ghjective, CmvmU and Snftad to Needs and 

ppitinilmrnf Fnpfls at R ispe ttln Gradt Levels 

QMS* AH instructional materials adopted by any governing board for 
in tfal schools shall be, to the satisfaction of the governing board, 
urate, objective, and current and suited to the needs and comprehen- 
i of pupils at their respective grade levels. 

■■Hgsdsa nf Cnijlanr f with Article Requirements 

0046. Ai$ governing board may conduct an investigation of the com- 
toce of any instructional materials which it adopts with the require- 
aft of this article* 

*ad Use of tastrnetfonal Materials Found in Violation of Article 

0047. In the event that after the good faith acquisition of instructional 
teriak by a governing board, the instructional materials are found to 
n violation of this article and the governing board is unable to acquire 
cr instructional materials: which meet the requirements of this article in 
e for them to be used * hen the acquired materials were planned to be 
d» At governing board may use the acquired materials but only for 
t academic year* -~ 

t Grada Level Settings 

Tie following grade level settings should be used ire kindergarten 
High grade twelve to develop the four jgoals specified in the History- 
ial Science Framework for California Public SchaolsJPkuc refer to 
text of the History- Social Science Framework tar more specific 
lent at each grade level (NOTE. The specific conterft, as cited earlier 
this framework, will be included in those drafts of the criteria not 
udod in the framework itself.} 

—Myself and Others in My World (See 

page 14 of this framework*) 
—People at Home and at School (See page 
14*) 

. —People as Members of Groups (See page 

- People as Members of Communities (See 
I** «.) 

—Tie People of a Region: California (See 
Pffc 15.) 

—The People of a Nation: The United 
States of America (See page 16.) 



[hade One 
3rade Two 
3rade Thite 
3rade Four 
3rade Frve 

K 
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No instructional materials skat be 
adopted by my governing board /or 



reflecting adveriely upon persons 
race, color r creed, 
natUmat origin, ancestry, sex, or 
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Grade Six —Our World, Its Diverse Peoples, and 

Their Societies (See pap' 17.) 

Grade Seven —The Changing World (See page 17.) 

Grade Eight * —The American Experience (See j)age 18.). 

Grades Nine and Ten —Citizen* and Civics (See page 18.) * 

Grades Nine and Ten —World Cultures (See page 190 

Grades Eleven and Twelve— The United Stalest Ideals, Traditions, 

"and Institutions (See page 20.) 

Grades Eleven and Twelve— The Individual in Political, Economic, 

and Social Systems (See page 20.) 

V. Teacher Materials 

Teacher materials shall include: 

1. Student activities to increase interest and participation, including 
but not limited to! * ' 

a. Locating and gathering information from a var / of sources 
t>. Getting together and arranging informatixm fK a variety of 

sources >v j 

c Communicating ideas using a Variety of strategies 

2. Outline of learning experiences for each level in a seric^yshowing the 
relationship of the learning experience to content development, con- 

_ cept development, and the sotiaf science disciplines. * 

* 3. Suggestion* f<" various teaching strategic* to aid in knowledge, skill, 

valuing, and social participation development. 
A SuppWnu^itary background information and an annotated list of- 

* additional references for both students and teachers. 

. S. Teaching and questioning strategies to help students discuss laid 
determine how the scenes or artifacts pictured in books illustrate Ac ^ 
life-style and values of -a culture. To stimulate discussion, textbook v 
illustrations should not be captioned. 

6. Supporting materials adaptable to a variety of teaching strategies for 
students of high, medium, and low abilities in the same classroom. 

7. Suggested methods of evaluating pupil progress and teaching effeo 
tivenes* but not limited to: 

a. Formal devices, such as tests 

b. Informal devices, such as: 

f (I) Rating scales - 

(2) Nonsystematic observation (This may include descriptive 
behavior during simulated games or role playing activities.) 

(3) T Systematic observation (This may include the use of a check- 

list during simulated games or role playing activities.) 

(4) Questionnaire 

VI. Noncontcnt Criteria 

Materials shall be durable, aesthetic, and appropriate for the intended 
use. Auditory materials shall be high fidelity. When languages other tha^ 
English>re used, authentic native or near-native speakers should be used 
and should represent male and female adults as well as children's voices. 
An appropriate rate of speech and accurate information should be used. 
Illustrations shall be adequate, appropriate, authentic, current, and 
related to coiftent as expressing various points of view. 

VII. CaMforni* Board of Education Guideline* 

Materials show!, where appropriate: 

1. Use brand names only for technical purposes. 

2. Emphasize foods of nutritive value rather than junk food. 

3. Treat age and the aging process with respect, and include older* 
people contributing to society. 
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materials evaluating panel (IMEP) it 
concerning such subjective criteria 
literary quality of the materials 

l be aesthetically pleasing and durable, with clear, 
* to cedent and grade level Nonprint Material 
bt apathetically pleasing, relevant t^ the student's learning expe- 
rirnr<,iad perforin functions suitable to the medium. Auditory materials 
most be clean and weB-aiodttlat&i, appropriate to the material* and be 
prtaemed in standard Encash, except when illustrating dialect or native 
speakers of a foreign language when the language should be realistically 



Consider cost whan appropriate* \ * 

Whoa appropriate; metric measures shall be used in visual materials. 
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Appendix B 

Education Code Sections Requiring 
the Observance o Special Events 



NOTE: See Appendix A for the Education Code sections thai outline specific 
course requirements affecting history and social science instruction in the public 
schools of California. \ * 

Lincoln** and Washington's Birthday Exercises 

3722?. ASS public schools and educational institutions throughout the 
state shall hold exercises in memory of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington on February 12th and February 22nd, respectively, or on the 
day in which school is in session next preceding, if the specified day is a 
holiday. 

Anniversary of Adoption of Constitution 

37224. All public schools and educational institutions shall include in 
the schoolwork on or near the anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United Staes exercises and instruction for pupils suitable to 
their ages in the purpose, meaning, and importance of the Constitution of 
the United States, including the Bill of Rights. 

Conservation, Bird, and Arbor Day 

37225. March 7th of each year, the anniversary of the birth i / of 
Luther Burbank, is set apart and designated Conservation, Bit and 
Arbor Day. 

All public schools and educational institutions shall observe Conserva- 
tion, Bird, and Arbor Day not as a holiday, but by including in the 
schoolwork of the day, suitable exercises having for their object instruc- 
tion as to the economic value of birds and trees, and the promotion of a 
spirit of protection toward them, and as to the economic value of natural 
resources, and the desirat .ity of their conservation. 

Susan B. Anthony Day 

37226. February 15th o f each ye ar, the anniversary of the birthday of 
Susan B. Anthony, is designated and set apart as Sus?n B. Anthony Day. 

All public Schools and educational institutions shall observe this day 
with suitable exerci$e£ directing attention to the development of the 
political and econorriicstatus of women in the United States, trough the 
efforts of Susan B. Anthony. 

Black American Day ^ 

37227. March 5th pf each year, the anniversary of the death of Crispus 
Attucks, the first black American martyr of the Boston Massacre, is 
designated and set apart as Black American Day to direct attention to the 
development of blade people in the United States of America. 

AU public schools and educational institutions shall observe this day 
with suitable exercises. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 

37227.3 All public schools and educational institutions throughout the 
state shall, on January 15th of each year, the anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., hold suitable exercises commemorating, and 
directing attention to 'the history of, the civil .rights movement in the 
United Stales, /and particularly the role therein of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 
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Appendix C 

Antidogmatism Policy of the 
State Board of Education 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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When adopting instructional materials 
for use in the schools, governing boards 
shall include only instructional materials 
which, in their determination, accurately 
portr • the cultural and racial diversity 
of ou< society. 




Barr, Robert D., and others. Defining the Social Studies. Bulletin 51. 
Washington, DC; National Council for the Social Studies, 1977. 

Education for Responsible Citizenship: A National Task Force Report. 
Report of the National Task Force on Citizenship Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1977. 

Gross, Richard E., and others. Social Studies for Our Times. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1978. 

Humanities in . imencan Life: Report of the Commission on the Humani- 
ties. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980. 

' Massialas Byron G., and Joseph Hurst. Social Studies in a New Era: The 
Elementary School as a Laboraiory for Real-Life Experiences. New 
York: Longman, Inc., 1978. 

Research on Teaching: Concepts, Findings, and Implications. Edited by 
Penelope L. Peterson and Herbert J. Walberg. BerkeIey:'McCutchan 
Publishing Corp., 1979. 

Goal I: Knowledge 

Banks, James, and Ambrose A. Clegg, Jr. Teaching Strategies for the 
Social Studies: Inquiry, Valuing, and Decision- Making (Second edition). 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1977. 

Children in. Time and Space. Edited by Kaoru Yamamoto. New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1979. 

Goal II: Skil's 

Chapin, June R., and kichard E. Gross. Teaching Social Studies Skills. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1973. 

Jarolimek, John. Social Studies Competencies and Skills: Learning to 
Teach as ait Intern. New York: Macmillan Publishing Co.* Inc., 1977. 

Kaufman, Roger, identifying and Solving Problems: A Systems Approach. 
(Second edition). San Diego: University; Associates, 1979. 

Goal III: Values 

Banks, James, Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies. (Second edition).; 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1979. 

Butts, R.. Freeman. The Revival of Civic Learnings A Rationale for 
Citizenship* Education in American Schools. Bloom ingt on, Ind.: Phi 
Delta Kappa, Inc., 1980. 

Frankel, Jack R. Helping Students Think and Value: Strategies for 
Teaching Social Studies (Second edition), pnglewpod Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1980. • 

Hersh, Richard H., John P. Miller, and Glen D. Fielding. Models of 
Moral Education: An Appraisal. New York: Longman, Inc., 1980. 

Superka, Douglas P., and others. Values Education Sourcebook: Con- 
ceptual Approaches, Materials Analyses, and an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Boulder, Colo.: Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 
1976. 

Windmiller, Myra. Nadine Lambert, and Elliot Turiel. Moral Develop- 
ment and Socialization. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1980. 
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Goal IV: Social Participation 

Building Rationales for Citizenship Education. Bulletin 52. Edited by 
James P. Shaver. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1977. 

BuUs, R, Freeman. The Revival of Civic Learning. Bloomington, lnd.: 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 1980. 

Educ 'on for Responsible Citizenship: A National Task Force Report. 
Report of the National Task Force on Citizenship Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1977. 

Johnson, David W., and Frank P. Joining Together: Group Theory and 
Group Skills. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. 

Mussen, Paul, arid Mary Eisenberg-Berg. Roots of Caring, Sharing, and 
Helping: The Development of Prosocial Behavior in Children. San 
Francisco:- W. H. Freeman & Co., 1977. 

Remy, Ri hard C. Handbook for Basic Citizenship Competencies: Guide- 
lines Jar Comparing Materials, Assessing Instruction and Setting 
Goals. Alexandria, Va.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1981. 

Schmuck, Richard A. and Patricia A. Group Processes tn the Class- 
room (Third edition). Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., Pubs, 
1979. 

Self Concept Sourcebook. Ideas and Activities for Building Self Esteem. 
Fdited by Dov P. Elkins Rochester, N.Y.: Growth Associates, 1979. 
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Other Publications Available from the Department of Education 



The History-Social Science Framework is one of approximately ^50 pub- 
lications that are available from the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Some of the more recent publications or those most widely used are the 
following: 



Accounting Procedures for Student Organizations (1979) $h50 

Bilingual Program, Policy, and Assessment Issues (1980) 3 25 

California Private School Directory 5 00 

California Public School Directory ] ] 00 

California Public Schools Selected Statistics I 50 

California School Accounting Manual (1981) 2 50 

Cal ornia Schools Beyond Serrano (1979) 85 

California's Demonstration Programs in Reading and Mathematics ( 1980) 2 00 

Discussion Guide for the California Schoo} Improvement Program (1978) I 50* + 

District Master Plan for School Improvement (1979) 1.50* 

Education of Gifted and Talented Pupils (1979) 2 50 
Establishing School Site Councils. The California School Improvement 

Program (1977) 1 50»+ 

Foreign Language Framework for California Public, Schools (1980) 2 50 

Guide to California Private Postsecondary Career Education (1980) 5.00 

Guide to School and Community^ Action (1981) ] 75 
Guidelines and Procedures for Meeting the Specialized Health Care Needs 

% of Students (1980) m 2 50 

Guidelines for School-Based Alcohol and Drug Abuse Programs (1981) I 00 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Program (1979) I 50* 

History Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1981) 2 25 

Improving the Human Environment of School* U979) 2.50 

Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance (1981) 3 50 
Interim Guidelines for Evaluation of Instructional Materials with Respect 

to Social Content (1981) 1.50 

Manual of First Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1980) 1 25 
Monograph on- Staff Development (1980) ' 1 50 

New Era in Special Education California's Master Plan in Action (1980) 2 00 

Pedestrian Rules of the Koad in California Primary Edition (1980) 1 50 

Physical Performance Test for California. Revised Edition (1981) 1.50 
Planning for Multicultural Education as a Part of School Improvement 

(1979) 125* 

Planning Handbook (t978) I 50* 
Proficiency Assessment in California A Status Report (1980) * 2.00 

Proficiency Skill Development Kit (1980) 7 50 

Putting It Together with Parents (1979) 85+ 

Reading Framework for California Public Schools (1980) \ * I 75 
Relationship Between Nutrition and Student Achievement, Behavior. 

and Health (1980) • 4 00 

Science Framework for California Public School* (1978) ! 65 
School Improvement Making California Education Better (brochure) 

(1981). NC* 

Student Achievement in California Schools I j>5 

Students' Rights and Responsibilities Handbook (1980) , 1 50+ 

Teaching About Sexually Transmitted Diseases (1980) I 65 

Toward More Human Schools (1981) 1 75 



Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 
Sacramento^ CA 95802 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from government agencies in California. 
Sales tax should be added to all orders from California puchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department may be 
obtained by writing to the address listed above. 



f Also available in Spanish, at the price indicated 
♦Developed for implementation of School Improvement 
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